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‘BETWIXT .THE HAY-TIME AND THE CORN’ 
AN ENGLISH IDYLL. 
Betwixt the Hay-time and the Corn, 


O then it fell my love was born, 
My pretty gentle love was born. 





We plucked the flowers with April bright, 
We crossed the fields beneath the night, 
We wreathed the rood by dawning light, 
We danced ’twixt green and green of May 
Till three-times-three the clock did say. 


I marked her lightsome, happy pace, 
[ thought she showed a girlish grace, 
I thought she wore a sunny face ; 
I held her neither cold nor kind— 
I thought I left no thought behind. 


‘ Farewell, sweet face, farewell,’ I cried ; 
‘The world has many as fair beside. 
I roam the world: the world is wide, 
The world is all as glad as sad 
For any honest prudent lad.’ 





Betwiat the Hay-time and the Coin, 

O then it fell my love was born, 

My pretty gentle love was born. 
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The cowslip drooped, the bluebell died, 
The white-thorn doffed her veil of bride : 
Once more we sported side by side : 

The breath of the midsummer day 
Winnowed the tumbled sweets of May. 





A merry crowd, we tossed and piled ; 
‘Ah! is she woman or is she child ? ’ 
My heart was like a caged thing wild ; 
Her lips moved, but she did not speak : 
Was it the sunset flushed her cheek ? 





The cottage window glistened bright, 
The cottage wicket glimmered white ; F 
Athwart the scented summer night, 
And near and large, a gold balloon, 

Came floating up the summer moon. 





What was it clicked the lifting latch ? 
Is it the bird beneath the thatch, 
Or sound of whispered words I catch ? 
Who is it in the shadow stands, 
And draws her close, and holds her hands ? 


I could not rest; all night I lay 
In fever on the fragrant hay, 
Till now, a pale spark on the gray, 
The last star faded from my gaze 
And died into the drizzling haze. 


I bent my brow to meet the rain ; 
‘The world is wide: to weep were vain : 
I'll rove and prove my fate again : 
The world is far more sad than glad ‘ 
For any disillusioned lad.’ I 








O blinded eyes, O heart forlorn, 
The hay was gone but not the corn, 
Not ye, not yet my love was born, 
Not yet my happy love was born. 
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The rose showered down, the lily came, 


The poppied fields were all aflame, 
The cuckoo croaked an altered name, 
The moon, a shaded ball of snow, 
Hung ghostly in the summer glow. 


I faltered on the dusty ridge, 


I halted by the sultry bridge, 

And dully watched the dancing midge; 
‘I will go back and know,’ I said, 

‘If love be living or love be dead.’ 


I came, I fain would speak, but how ? 


Then ere I breathed my pondered vow, 
The answer flushed on cheek and brow, 
And in her tender eyes and true 

The sequel of my life I knew. 


O happy sun, sink not too soon ! 


Nay sink, and let the harvest-moon 
Silver the fields with radiance boon, 
Till in the warm and balmy dark 

True Love have time himself to mark ! 


O Love that all things conquereth, 


O real as life, O strong as death ! 
For stress of joy I catch my breath. 
O fount unsealed, O second birth. 
That is and is not of the earth ! 
The world is far more glad than sad 
For lass beloved and loving lad. 


Betwiat the Hay-lime and the Corn, 
Between the even and the morn, 
O then it fell my love was born, 
My pretty gentle love was born, 
My happy pretty love was born. 
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BOER CRITICS ON ‘THE GREAT BOER WAR’ 


** Last winter some copies of Dr. Conan Doyle’s book, ‘ The 
Great Boer War,’ were sent through the Colonial Office to the 
Boer prisoners of war in Ceylon. A warm letter of thanks was 
received, and the suggestion followed that the author would be 
much interested in any criticisms on his work which the 
prisoners of war might offer. Thanks to the courtesy of the 
Colonial Office and of the civil and military authorities in Ceylon, 
the Editor prints the following expressions of opinion from some 
of those who fought against the British arms. 


The most important criticism is signed by W. G. H. 
Koenneker, who describes himself as ‘one of Kruger’s Mer- 
cenaries.’ 


Conan Doyle’s ‘ The Great Boe War.’ 


I have been asked to give my impressions of the above work, 
and have done so with pleasure even at the disadvantage of using 
a language not my own, because it has appealed to me very 
strongly and pleasantly. But I must insist that they represent 
exclusively my personal opinion, given, moreover, at a time when 
I am a prisoner of war still, and therefore not able yet to look at 
the events treated therein, either from the broad point of view 
given through general knowledge or information from’ both sides, 
or with the well-weighed criticism exercised over past experiences. 

The introduction is a masterwork in its way for the unbiassed 
valuation of the good and bad qualities of the Dutch race, 
deducing them from and explaining them by the racial com- 
position and the gradual development and conditions of life of 
the South African Dutch, and for the brief but clear summary 
of the causes of the great struggle and the final complications 
which led up to its outbreak. Yet there might have been still 
more allowance made for the pernicious influence of red-tapeism 
and the often displayed incapability of British authorities to 
adapt themselves to the way of thinking of a people who have 
gained everything they possess by incessant fighting, are highly 
self-reliant and conservative, and therefore naturally distrustful 
against all innovations. 
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Especially their misunderstanding of the principles according 
to which the British claimed full human rights for the black 
population cannot be counted high enough as one of the reasons 
for such mistrust, considering that there is scarcely a Boer family 
to be found who has not lost, ¢.e. had slaughtered and mutilated, 
some of its members in one or other of the innumerable Kaffir 
wars, while, on the other hand, the average Boer is not given much 
to general literature, and therefore little amenable to reason and 
progressive ideas. 

The healthy influence which the author ascribes to the many 
points in common between the two races, as religiousness, personal 
bravery, love for sports, respect for women, &c., was certainly 
existent but more than counterbalanced by the influence of educa- 
tion which all over the Transvaal and a great part of the Free 
State was in the hands of Hollanders, who, for the outlying dis- 
tricts at least, were often recruited among a very low class of men 
of all trades and all shades of morality. Having gained a compara- 
tively great influence by their readiness to adapt themselves to 
Boer fashion, and by the fact that in their districts they were 
generally the only men who were in constant touch with the outer 
world, they did everything to prohibit British influence and a 
better understanding from growing, because they knew full well 
that, as soon as those gained a secure foothold, their réle would 
be played out. 

Besides there was the cherished tradition of victories gained 
over the British before, which in so tenacious, old-fashioned people 
was a greater hindrance to their acceding to any British demands 
than any modern European can realise. 

A minor point to be mentioned is the weight which the author 


attached to the great Uitlander petition of 94. Though the ~ 


justice of the demands raised is undeniable, yet there might be 
less boasting of the number of 35,000 inscriptions, since the 
memory of the more than dubious way in which a great part of 
these inscriptions have been brought together is too fresh still. 
For the rest I think that he weighs each party’s share in the 
bringing about of the war with admirable impartiality and fairness, 
especially in such matters as the influence of Cecil Rhodes’ per- 
sonality on South African politics and other similar ones. In one 
instance only I consider his judgment somewhat harsh, viz. in 
qualifying as ‘ wanton’ the way in which the Free State threw in 
its lot with the Transvaal. 
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It is and will probably always remain impossible to decide 
exactly by which motives the leaders of the former were caused 
to prepare an offensive and defensive alliance long before the crisis. 
There is even a strong inclination on the part of many, who have 
been able to follow political life before the war narrowly, to be- 
lieve that in President Steyn’s decision personal ambition and the 
hope of replacing the older and less diplomatic President Kruger 
in the position of leading spirit of the South African Dutch have 
played a great part. However that may be, there cannot be any 
doubt that the overwhelming majority of the Free Staters them- 
selves were moved solely by a strong feeling of sympathy with their 
brethren in the Transvaal, and of fear that if those were allowed 
to be conquered by Great Britain, their own turn to give up their 
independence would soon come too. 

About the actual history of the different movements and 
actions of the war as described by C. D. I can judge very super- 
ficially only, since during the first ten months, until I was made 
prisoner, I was continually with our commander at the front, and 
therefore unable to gather much information about things which 
did not concern us directly. Besides that, the author views the 
course of events from the British centre, while the scanty informa- 
tion we got concerns more the movements on our own side, but 
the general observations which I have found I can for the greater 
part fully and entirely endorse. 

There is first of all the underrating of the enemy, which was 
carried on to the same extent in both sides. The fault of not 
following up advantages gained on the Boer side, the pedantic 
sticking to obsolete military traditions and consequent waste of 
blood on the British side, the respective advantages and drawbacks 
‘of the two so fundamentally different methods of warring, the 
difficulty and ever changing conditions of the fighting ground, the 
mutual relations and influences of far distant actions, are all so 
splendidly and clearly discussed that for the casual observer 
nothing remains to add. 

But the thing which in my opinion gives the book its intrinsic 
and lasting value is here again the absolute impartiality with 
which the author treats friend and foe alike. With loyal admira- 
tion he values everywhere the much enduring bravery, the dour 
tenacity of a people of herders and peasants fighting against the 
trained troops of a mighty empire, their military qualities deve- 
loped in the hour of need, and their touching devotion to their 
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country which makes them sacrifice everything for the one all 
absorbent aim for freedom and independence. And, on the other 
hand, the gallant pluck, the death-contemning bravery of those 
British troops, who ever on the attacking side pave with their 
dead and wounded the slopes of the hills from whose crest the 
enemy must be driven, yet never look back at the cost as long as 
the price is won; their stolid endurance when being marched to 
utter exhaustion after a slippery enemy on half or quarter rations, 
with a heavy weight to carry under a blazing sun and with scanty 
cover during the chilly nights—they are related in a language 
worthy of the subject and illustrated by dates and facts. 

Again, when the parts are reversed, the Boers storming right 
up to the British rifles with supreme dash, or a small British 
garrison keeping an exposed position, an open townlet, against 
overwhelming odds with downright bulldog tenacity, one seems 
to read a tale of knightly time of old and not an episode of our 
modern century of crass materialism. Surely such books are not 
written in vain, and will be read by generations to come on both 
sides. 

There are, of course, many things which the man on the other 
side must find difficult to understand or explain, chief amongst 
them the insignificance of the losses on the Boer side in many 
engagements as compared with those on the British side. Yet 
the fact is there, and even on occasions where the Boers were the 
attacking party, their casualties were far beneath the author’s 
estimate. So were, for instance, on January 6th in the storm on 
Ladysmith (Platrand) our losses all round in killed and wounded 
well under three hundred, ¢.¢. less than half as much as presumed 
by the author. 

But on the whole his exposition of the great drama is clear 
and consequent, and apparently based on much studious and 
eareful collecting and sifting of detailed intelligence. 

And now the chapter entitled ‘On End of the War. Well 
may the author be excused for his sanguine anticipation of the 
end, since, from a European point of view, the taking of both 
capitals, of the principal towns and lines of communications, and 
the keeping in captivity of about one-fourth of the entire fighting 
strength of the enemy would indeed indicate that all was over. 
But subsequent events have shown clearly enough that such was 
not the case and that the expectation of a final settlement, honour~ 
able for both parties, was not to he realised yet, 
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How all will end we do not know even yet, but it is sincerely 
to be hoped that the long-drawn fighting will not embitter both 
parties past redemption, and that those lately employed measures 
which may or may not be necessitated by the exigencies of warfare 
will not separate two fine races so far that no friendly understand- 
ing or blending may be looked forward to in later years. 

In that respect there should be praised, too, the good taste of 
the author in refraining from chronicling all the regrettable in- 
cidents, where the strict rules of civilised warfare have been dis- 
regarded on either side. Insignificant facts in themselves and 
generally caused by irresponsible individuals or by misunderstand- 
ing, they are yet able to create more ill feeling than anything 
else if dwelt upon too much. 

To discuss the merits of ‘Some Military Lessons of the War’ 
I must leave to more competent judges, but I should think that 
they are at least founded on sound common sense and derived 
from practical experience. Especially where the author insists 
on the necessity of giving young officers a more scientific and 
thoroughly professional military training to temper their fine 
natural courage and sporting instincts, one would take the author’s 
advice as doubly valuable, since from such a training of the 
officers all other improvements would automatically result in the 
course of time. 

However that be, honour to the man who wrote ‘The Great 
Boer War’ in the way he did, while the din of battle was still 
filling the air. 


Ragama Camp, Ceylon, 
28.3.1901. 


In addition to this, Lieut.-Colonel A. C. Vincent (the English 
officer through whom the books were presented to the Boers) 
summarises some further expressions of opinion as follows : 

General Roux admits that the book is written in a most fair 
spirit, though not strictly accurate from an historical point of 
view, it being very evident to him that the descriptions of battle 
scenes are not those of an eye-witness, but gathered from hearsay. 

Commandant Runck, leader of the German commando, says 
that from his own personal knowledge no reliance can be placed 
on Conan Doyle’s figures, or minor details. The numbers of 
Boers engaged in various actions, the numbers they lost in killed 
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and wounded, and the estimate of the guns they had in action, 
are all greatly exaggerated. 

This is the opinion of the other Boer officers who have read 
the book. 

Several English-speaking Burghers who have read the book 
praise it as by far the fairest one written from an English point 
of view, but they question its details. They all condemn Conan 
Doyle’s strictures on the British artillery, and say that the guns 
were certainly outranged, but the practice of the British gunners 
was superb, and our shell-fire did much more execution than our 
infantry fire. 
9th May, 1901. 


To the last two criticisms Dr. Conan Doyle makes reply : 


Note to Commandant Runck’s Statement. 


We have captured up to date about 20,000 Boer fighting 
men, and roughly a hundred guns large and small. By no calcula- 
tion can the total number of their armed men at the outset 
be placed under 50,000. This large number of men and guns 
must have been employed, and if I have over-estimated them 
at one point I have probably under-estimated them at another. 
Occasionally I have been able to check my figures from Boer 
sources. 


Note to the Criticism about Artillery. 


This is a misapprehension. My actual words are: ‘In deal- 
ing with our artillery it must be acknowledged that for personal 
gallantry and general efficiency they take the honours of the 
campaign.’ My criticism was directed towards their armament 
and some details of their drill. 
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A VAGABOND’S WOOING. 


BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


Few persons will now remember the loss of the steamship Kordo- 
fan upon the southern shore of the Isle of Wight, although the 
narrative of the solitary survivor, which was published in ‘The 
Times’ some years ago, then caused a bewildering sensation. 
This story, set out with a wealth of grave detail, compelled belief 
in the writer’s sincerity, but at the same time it caused many to 
question the sanity of her judgment. All discussion upon the 
point was, however, a vain waste of words, since she held the field 
as the sole existing witness. 

In the early autumn of 188-— Mr. Richard Eades, the vagabond 
‘liner’ to as many newspapers as could be brought to pay the 
essential three-halfpence a line for his copy, went down to Bon- 
church, Isle of Wight, fora short holiday. Most of those who knew 
the man wondered how the possessor of so much knowledge and 
ingenious energy came to live by sosorry a trade. He had been at 
Cambridge; he had been a schoolmaster ; he had no vices of in- 
temperance or extravagance. Though rich as liners reckon wealth 
he was still poor. He might more than once have taken regular 
pay and regular work at the hands of some of the newspaper 
proprietors from whom flowed his uncertain stream of halfpence. 
Yet he would not. The reason is simple. Richard Eades, though 
sprung from a country rectory and dragooned into respectability 
at school and college, was a born vagabond. And the joys of 
bachelor vagabondage, irresponsible, ill-clothed, ill-paid vagabond- 
age are to the true native what servants and carriages and crests and 
titles are to the normal Briton. Yet Eades, like many of his kind, 
turned aside from the love of his youth and followed after a strange 
woman. He fell, and this story tells the manner of his falling. 

On October 15, 1888, a heavy south-westerly gale raged in the 
English Channel. Between St. Catherine’s Point and Dunnose 
the long ridge of rocks;which pushes out to sea below the Under- 
cliff was roaring under tumbling breakers. Mr. Eades, sitting 
in his cottage-room close to the beach at Bonchurch, heard 
through the roar the sharp dash of spray against his windows and 
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scented news. To the mind of the liner events occur in order 
that they may be reported. Tragedies which are seen cease to be 
tragical when they are made to represent so many lines of saleable 
news. It is the unwitnessed and wasted tragedy which wrings 
the reporter’s heart. 

‘I might do a bit in gale and wrecks to-night,’ thought Eades ; 
and he manfully put aside comfort and wrestled with the storm. 

In the village street a man, surrounded by many of his friends, 
was striving to be articulate. ‘I tell you it was a steamer; I saw 
her lights,’ cried he. ‘Then why didn’t you stop and watch what 
happened to her ?’ said another contemptuously. ‘I tell you I 
saw her lights,’ angrily repeated the first. ‘But I wasn’t so darned 
curious as to sit out on a wet cliff just for to watch her,’ 

‘ What is it ?’ put in Eades, 

‘John Jolliffe here swears he saw a big steamer just now 
running down on Dunnose Point. She was close in, as if it was 
calm weather, with no sou’wester blowing. John, I shall tell your 
wife to lock up the brandy till after teatime.’ 

The discredited witness raised his voice once more : ‘I saw her 
lights. She was a passenger boat lit up like a railway train. She 
wasn’t a mile away when I saw her.’ 

It was plain that none of his fellows believed him, yet he 
seemed to Eades to speak truth. 

‘Dunnose?’ said Eades. ‘One can overlook that from the 
landslip. I am going there.’ 

He started on the instant to run, but no one had the curiosity 
to follow him. Eades raced along the dark road which skirts the 
little old church, and presently was out on the sodden landslip. 
He stumbled towards the shelving edge and overlooked the sea. 
His eyes roamed over the tossing waste of water for some minutes, 
seeing nothing of a ship, and he was about to go away when 
chancing to look down he saw the lights of a great steamer almost 
at his feet. She was perhaps half a mile distant, but half a mile 
of water viewed from above appears as a short stone’s throw. 

The rows of shining white scuttles glittered against the black 
background, and up above a yellow masthead lantern dipped and 
rose with the plunges of the vessel. Eades stood appalled. The 
steamer was racing in on a flowing tide, and with the fierce wind 
urging her forward destruction lay a few moments from her bows. 
Even as the solitary watcher shrank fearfully back the ship struck, 
and her electric lights went out. 
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Then the frightful tumult which raged at his feet stunned his 
senses and Eades stood passive, almost indifferent, waiting for the 
end. He could see nothing except the one masthead lantern 
which still twinkled through the rush of screaming steam. Steam 
and wind and the roar of many voices were all mingled together 
in a rolling mass of sound, cut through now and again by the 
sharp smack, smack of revolver shots. 

‘I suppose the crew are rushing the boats,’ murmured 
Eades. 

His eyes were held by the masthead light, which alone showed 
that the vessel still lived. He watched it swing to and fro and 
then shoot forward in a long slowcurve. Suddenly the movement 
of the light changed and it sank down. 

‘ She’s sinking by the head,’ said Eades, stricken callous by a 
horror too vast for emotion. 

The light sank down. Then the splintering crash of an 
explosion tore all other sounds into noiseless fragments, and the 
light went out. 

‘She’s gone!’ observed Eades, and drawing out his hand- 
kerchief he tried to clear his face of the water and soot which the 
bursting boilers had flung over him. For some moments he stood 
idly mopping at his face and groaning over the evil-smelling mess 
in which his clothes were smothered. Then the instinct of the 
journalist awoke and spurned aside the trifling woes of the man. 
He realised that he, Richard Eades, was probably the single 
witness of a great catastrophe, and for him alone was reserved the 
means to profit by it. 

‘Heavens, what a scoop!’ he cried, and strode away towards 
the telegraph office at Ventnor. 

The temptation to say nothing in Bonchurch rent his soul, 
for, though a journalist, he cherished the relics of a common con- 
science. He felt, in bitterness of spirit, that the claims of 
drowning fellow-creatures were beyond those even of ‘ scoops,’ So 
he let slip the fact of the vessel’s loss and set the village folk 
pouring towards the scene of the wreck. 

‘I couldn’t let them drown,’ he groaned as he panted on 
towards Ventnor ; ‘ but this excessive humanity will be my ruin. 
The regular correspondents will get on the track, and I shall be cut 
out. However, nobody else will have actually seen the thing 


happen.’ 
Thus partially comforted Eades reached the Ventnor post 
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office. Though the doors were about to close he demanded time 
in which to send five thousand words at Press rates. 

‘To whom are you wiring ?’ asked the postmaster. 

‘To every morning paper in London,’ returned Eades grandly. 
For he had determined to plunge and to back his scoop sub- 
stantially by the cost of ten separate messages. 

‘First, for the name of the ship,’ murmured Eades, and he 
scribbled a telegram to the Lloyd’s station at Niton, near St. 
Catherine’s Point: ‘Please wire name and owners of passenger 
vessel which passed about an hour and a half ago.’ 

Soon the answer was ticked back, ‘ Kordofan: 6,000 tons, 
South Africa Steam Transport Company, Cape to London.’ 

‘Good,’ said Eades; ‘now let us fill up the gaps.’ Then 
turning to the telegraph clerks who watched him with eager 
respect: ‘Wire this to the South Africa Steam Transport 
Company, London, and mark it for special delivery :—‘ Kordofan 
lost. Deliver at once list of passengers and crew at offices of all 
the morning papers. Papers will pay messenger.” There is sure 
to be a caretaker at the company’s headquarters.’ Eades now 
addressed himself to his principal message and described how he, 
perhaps the one living eye-witness, had seen the Kordofan run 
ashore and sink. ‘I have obtained the name of the ship from 
Lloyd’s,’ he explained in separate private telegrams, ‘and have 
wired to the steamship company to deliver to you lists of 
passengers and crew. Please pay the messenger.’ 

As he wrote he cast the slips to the clerks, and all the avail- 
able machines rapidly began to spell out the story. When Eades 
had done his part he turned to the postmaster. 

‘ Kindly keep the office open for another hour. I must see if 
there are any survivors. After an hour, shut up and go resolutely 
to bed. I don’t want any other reporter to get a wire through 
to-night.’ 

The postmaster laughed, and Eades hurried to a cab. 

‘I am spending money like water,’ thought he, ‘but I 
stand to get it all back, and to clear twenty pounds out of 
to-night’s job. Even the meanest papers will credit me with 
lineage for the steamship company’s lists, and will repay me for 
my telegrams.’ 

He was eagerly vigilant until midnight, and satisfied himself 
that up to that hour no living person had been brought to shore. 
Then he struck work and triumphantly took to his bed. 
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The next morning found him comparatively listless. His human 
interest in the wreck remained, but the professional fire had 
burned out. ‘All the local correspondents will be on the ground 
to-day,’ said Eades, ‘and I shall be once more a mere outside 
gleaner, a picker up of their majesties’ leavings. No, I am 
hanged if I will! I am determined to enjoy my holiday in 
idleness.’ 

Firmly set upon professional neutrality, Eades strolled out 
after breakfast towards the beach near his cottage, and sat down 
to smoke and to watch the flock of boats which in the distance 
hovered over the sunken steamer. The tide had risen to its 
height and ebbed again since the previous evening. It was now 
low water, and Eades could see the masts of the vessel and the 
rocks on which she had splintered her iron bones. 

He was placidly enjoying the warm October morning, without 
a thought of business, when his eye fell upon a strange, shapeless 
heap which lay on one of the many groynes which there ran out 
seawards. 

‘Upon my word,’ murmured he, ‘ that looks uncommonly like 
a body.’ 

Though, as he put it in his coarse vernacular, ‘ dead meat’— 
meaning fatal accidents and inquests—‘ formed the staple of his 
business,’ Eades had never overcome his constitutional horror of 
the form of death. He now rose and walked towards the 
heap, with his skin twitching in revolt against the tyranny of 
his mind. 

It was a woman, and she lay face downwards, her forehead 
resting on her folded arms. She was dressed in rough blue serge, 
and over her chest and back were strapped a large cork jacket. 
Eades stood over her for a while, then he set his teeth, and 
stooping turned the body on its back. The arms and the long 
wet hair drooped aside, and Eades looked upon the white cold 
face of a comely young woman. He had seen many dead girls’ 
faces, but never such a one as this. 

‘Poor thing !’ he murmured sadly, ‘she might be asleep.’ 

She lay upon her back with the sun pouring on her closed 
eyes, and lighting up the brown tresses of her shining hair. The 
girl was wholesome and capable in face, rather than beautiful, 
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yet Eades, doubtless deeply moved by pity, felt that he had never 
gazed upon so sweet and fair a maid. 

The glory of the sunlight shone upon her pale cheeks and 
seemed to tinge them into life. Her white teeth glistened 
between the slightly parted lips which, though sadly faded, had 
nothing of the grey repulsive hue of death. 

‘TI don’t believe she’s dead at all,’ cried Eades. 

Even as he spoke the girl’s eyes opened. She blinked as the 
sunlight blinded her, and feebly turned her face from the glare. 

Eades instantly formed a shade with his body and fell on his 
knees beside her. In his pocket was a small flask containing 
some whisky. Quickly twisting off the top, he deliberately 
poured the raw spirit down the girl’s throat. 

She gasped, choked, coughed, and then to Eades’s amazement 
sat up. A pair of calm brown eyes, close to his own, searched his 
plain honest face, and a clear-toned voice asked imperiously, 
‘ What are you doing in my cabin, sir ?’ 

Eades, a modest man, gave ground before the girl’s assault. 

‘You are not in your cabin,’ said he, with the air of a con- 
victed rake. ‘ You are cast ashore on the Isle of Wight.’ 

‘Who are you? I have never seen you among the pas- 
sengers.’ 

‘T am Richard Eades, and no passenger. I found you by 
chance.’ 

‘Oh!’ returned she indifferently. Then she lay back and 
closed her eyes. 

Eades was not a knight errant. He had little experience of 
damsels in distress, yet he strongly felt that the specimen before 
him was needlessly curt and unresponsive. He did not ask for 
gratitude, but he laid some claim to civility. It was therefore 
in rather a testy voice that he plucked the young woman back 
from the threshold of slumber. 

‘Madam,’ said he, ‘ if, as I suppose, you were wrecked in the 
Kordofan, you have been in the sea for several hours. Is it wise 
to go on lying here and to catch your death of cold ?’ 

She sat up once more. 

‘The Kordofan! Why, soIwas. I had forgotten all about. 
it. Perhaps I had better get under some cover and go to sleep.’ 

‘Perhaps you had,’ said Eades drily. ‘If you can walk a 
little, I might help you to my cottage. My landlady ’—he 
emphasised the word—‘ my landlady will, perhaps, look after you.’ 
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‘I will,’ she said, and struggled to her feet. Eades, blushing 
with real embarrassment, put his hands under her shoulders and 
held her firmly. ‘Would you mind taking off this thing ?’ said 
she, indicating the cork jacket. He loosed the buckles with one 
hand, stripped it off, and cast it on the sand. 

‘Now I am ready,’ cried the rescued damsel, and assisted on 
one side by Eades she walked slowly towards his cottage. She 
was of course feeble, but Eades was amazed at her stores of bodily 
vigour, which were still unexhausted after a long night of 
exposure. He was even more astonished at the serene strength 
of mind which treated wrecks as incidents of no account, and 
rescuers as scarce worthy of thanks. She irritated him, and at 
the same time compelled his admiration. 

The strange pair reached Eades’s cottage and met his land- 
lady at the door. 

‘Mrs. Day,’ said he, seeing misconstruction written large on 
the good woman’s face, ‘this lady has been out in the storm all 
night and is ill. I have recommended your house to her, and 
assured her of comfort and attention.’ 

This diplomatic effort did not fail of effect, and in a few 
minutes Mrs. Day had !ed the girl to a room, lighted a fire, and 
put her to bed with her own hands. 

In the meantime Eades strolled over the cliffs to the bay in 
which the Kordofan had been wrecked. He had tried to thrust 
the disaster from his mind, and destiny, not to be so treated, had 
cast up an interesting reminder at his feet. ‘It is plain,’ said 
Eades to himself, ‘that the Kordofan is a true female and cannot 
endure neglect. Very well, my dear, have it your own way. I 
will oblige your ladyship.’ He clambered down to where a group 
of fishermen and coastguards clustered on the shore. 

‘Got any survivors?’ he inquired briskly in the tone of one 
asking ‘ Any sport ?’ 

‘No, sir, not one,> said a big coastguard gravely. ‘The 
boats have picked up forty-two bodies, but not one living soul. 
No man could have swum in last night’s sea, and the ship’s 
boats went down with her. ‘There won’t be nobody saved 


’ 


now. 
‘Oh, won’t there?’ said Eades. He had opened his mouth to 


confound the coastguard when a swift thought struck him speech- 
less. Until that moment he had not known what a prize lay 
sleeping under his roof. If his ungrateful young discovery of 
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that morning really proved to be the sole survivor of the wreck 
she had a literally golden story to tell. And to Eades fairly 
belonged the gold. 

Shivering with anxiety, the journalist hastened back to his 
cottage. ‘If I had suspected what a scoop she was,’ he muttered 
inhumanly, ‘I’d have interviewed her right there on the groyne.’ 

Short as had been the time since he had set out, he greatly 
feared lest Mrs. Day had already gratified her feminine instinct 
by giving away his precious and exclusive news. 

The landlady came quickly to his bell. 

‘How is the young lady?’ asked he. His voice shook, and 
Mrs. Day at once put her own interpretation upon his anxiety. 

‘She is sleeping nicely, sir. Such a bonny lamb as she looks 
too. But really, sir, you ought to have told me she was coming.’ 

‘How was I to know?’ He had not yet taken in the im- 
portance of her words. 

‘I don’t know who should if you didn’t.’ 

Then he understood. This incomparable Mrs. Day had no 
suspicion whatever that the girl had come from the wreck. She 
had formed her own shortsighted theory, and Eades was far too 
pleased at her lack of perception to trouble about her indifferent 
faith in his morals. There was plenty of time coming in which 
to display the beautiful whiteness of his character. 

‘Don’t be absurd,’ he said complacently, ‘I met the young 
woman by accident, and recommended your rooms out of passing 
kindness.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ she said, and went away unconvinced. 

All that day Eades did sentry duty in the little garden of his 
cottage, jealously watching over his unconscious treasure. He 
entertained himself by reading all the newspapers which had 
printed his telegrams of the night before, and by converting the 
hundreds of halfpence into pounds sterling. In the evening the 
girl was still asleep, and Eades ventured to make a reconnaissance 
into the village. Here he learned that no rival survivor had been 
recovered, and if he pretended to no sorrow let him not be 
written down a heartless brute. There are limits even to the 
pretence of virtue. 

The next morning Eades addressed himself to his landlady. 

‘Is the young woman still in bed ?’ he asked. 

‘No, sir. She got up, though she is but poorly. She is lying 
on a sofa in her room,’ 
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‘Please give her my compliments, and ask if she will see me 
upon business of urgent importance.’ 

‘She says you may come up,’ said Mrs. Day, returning. ‘ But 
she seems queer. All she said was, ‘“‘ Whois Mr. Eades? Is he a 
passenger? Send him along.”’ 

‘Now, Mrs. Day’ cried Eades, looking round for his notebook 
and pencil, ‘please come upstairs. I want you to chaperone me, 
for I am a modest man. It will be worth your while.’ 

Then the need for secrecy having become less pressing, he 
explained the situation to the woman and promised her an 
all-compelling sovereign if she would keep silence until the 
morrow. 

‘I can’t do it, sir, unless I stop in all day and see nobody. 
Flesh and blood ain’t equal to it.’ 

‘Then stop in all day,’ returned the indomitable journalist. 

Eades entered the fair survivor’s room in the discreet wake of 
his landlady. She was lying propped up on a sofa, and her eyes 
were closed. Eades handed Mrs. Day to a chair, sat down himself, 
and opened his notebook. 

‘Madam,’ he cried, ‘ may I ask your name ?’ 

‘Laura Courtenay,’ murmured the girl, without opening her 
eyes, ‘Laura Courtenay, spinster, aged twenty-three, chief 
stewardess in the steamship Kordofan, 6,000 tons, registered 

100 A 1 at Lloyd’s.’ 

‘The poor dear!’ gasped the neealie landlady, ‘ the poor 
dear! And I thought all sorts of horrid things about her.’ 

‘Miss Courtenay,’ said Eades, ‘I will ask you some questions, 
and you will do me a great service by answering them.’ 

She lay silent. 

‘ How was the Kordofan lost ?’ 

She turned her eyes, heavy with sleep, and looked at him 
without sign of recognition. Then she closed them again and 
began to speak. He interrupted once or twice at first to ask a 
question, but soon the pace grew too hot, and all his skill was 
called for to set down her exact words on paper. He remembered 
afterwards, though he had no leisure for reflection at the time, 
that she seemed to be a mere human phonograph, giving 

out without a sign of interest a story with which she was 
charged. 

When at last she stopped Eades arose, closed his book, and 
went away. 
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For the full story of how the Kordofan was lost inquirers 
must please look to the ‘The Times’ of October 188-. I have 
not space to reprint the whole narrative which Eades constructed 
from his notes—even if I were free of the possible penalties of 
outraged copyright. Nevertheless those most interesting portions 
with which my story is concerned are here set forth. 

‘The Kordofan, Captain Ephraim Stocks,’ began Miss Cour- 
tenay, ‘ cleared out of Cape Town harbour on September 25, She 
carried a full crew and upwards of 800 passengers, of whom 123 
were in the first saloon. On the third day out the second officer, 
who was my mother’s cousin, came to speak to me. ‘ How do 
you like your new job, Laura?” said he. It was my first voyage 
as chief stewardess. 

«“ Very well, indeed,” I said. ‘The women are beginning to 
recover from the shock of my youth. They suspected also that 
I was too much of a lady until they were taken ill and learned 
how nicely I could look after them.” 

‘He smiled, and, after chatting in a friendly way for a minute 
or two, said, ‘“‘ Between you and me, Laura, there is something up 
with the skipper.” 

‘“ Seasick ?” I asked laughing ; for Captain Stocks always shut 
himself up on the first day of a voyage and was believed to be 
regularly ill. ‘“‘No; something more serious. He has written long 
prayers in thelog.” I laughed again, for the Captain was a power- 
fully religious Baptist, and I imagined the owners’ faces when 
they got a written taste of his pious quality. 

‘Jim did not laugh at all. 

‘* Don’t make game of it, Laura. Prayers are mighty serious 
things, and it goes against my conscience to see them sandwiched 
in between the weather and the day’s run.” 

‘Then he went away, and I did not see him again for about a 
week, 

‘When he next spoke to me, he said, “ Did you bring your cork 
jacket this trip?” 

‘“ Yes,” said I, “I always bring it. My dad used to say that 
air-belts and indiarubber floats were all fancy rubbish. So I 
bought a good cork jacket when I took to the sea, and always keep 
it by me,” 
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“Good,” said he ; “ you may come to need it.” 
‘I didn’t pay over much heed to Jim. I had my passengers to 
see after, and one must take one’s risks quietly at sea. One 
cannot get out and walk. 

‘ Jim hung about me pretty constantly during the next few 
days, though he didn’t say anything of much account. He had 
clearly something on his mind, and as I was too busy to be curious 
I let it ooze out by itself. At last my indifference to obscure 
hints drove him savage, and he blurted out, “‘ Laura, I believe 
that our skipper has gone cracked.” 

‘Sh!”Tsaid. ‘Youmustn’t saythat. It is near mutiny to 
suggest such a thing.” 

‘That brought him up quick, and he turned white. 

‘“T only said it in confidence between friends,” he whispered. 

‘« Ay, but we're officers of the ship, Jim. We mustn’t say 
what we think even in confidence.” 

‘You're right, Laura,” said he. ‘“‘ I won’t pass any opinions on 
the skipper. Still I must tell you one or two queer things which 
he has done. He goes on writing prayers in the log, and worse 
than prayers—curses, Laura. Black curses on ships and all that 
sail in them. At first our log was a mixture of seamanship and 
piety, while now the seamanship is pretty well crushed out and 
the piety is fast losing ground. The logbook will be a regular 
Commination Service soon. It is true that the skipper takes sights 
every day and marks off the vessel’s place on the chart, but he 
hasn’t laid down the course for a week past. We know more or 
less where we are each day at noon, but between whiles we're just 
cruising blindfold. We don’t know our speed or our leeway or any- 
thing. Though it may not matter much here, where there’s plenty 
of room, how about Madeira and the narrows beyond Ushant ?” 

*« Are you sure, Jim? Take time and make certain.” 

‘Tam certain sure, Laura. This vessel isn’t being navigated. 
She’s just zigzagging from noon to noon, and running the devil's 
own course in between. And, to make things worse, the old man 
looks as grave and dependable as a British admiral. If he broke 
out and killed a passenger or two, we might get the pull against 
him. As it is we are just helpless.” 

‘« What does the first officer say ?” 

. ‘“ Even he is beginning to take notice. At least I guess so, 
for he said to-day, ‘I suppose the old man is keeping a private 
log.’ ” 
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‘« Doesn't he think the prayers and things odd?” 

‘Bless you, no. He’s a Scot, and piety comes as natural to 
him as whisky. What we call cursing, he calls ‘the solemn 
reproof of the ungodly.’” 

*« And my poor passengers have to take their chance ?” 

‘Just so. A precious thin chance too, I call it.” 

«“ Jim,” I said earnestly, “ give your mind to those poor things 
singing yonder in the saloon, and try to shape out a way to pull 
them through.” 

*«T will, Laura,” he said, and went away to his duty. 

‘ The next day he came back to me. 

‘We have passed Madeira,” he said. ‘And upon my word 
I’m surprised. I expected to knock up against it in the night.” 

** Come, that’s better. Perhaps you are making too much of 
the skipper’s queer freaks.” 

‘“Not abit. The sea is a mighty big thing, and Madeira is 
by comparison a very small thing. That’s why we missed hitting 
it. There’s little merit in that kind of marksmanship. Just you 
wait until we get into the Channel, my dear.” 

‘ Have you thought of anything for us to do?” 

** We can’t do anything at all.” 

** Why not ?” 

‘« Because Captain Stocks is the master of this vessel, and there 
is no authority afloat which can interfere with him. If he would 
break out raving mad, it’s just possible that the doctor would take 
the responsibility of locking him up. Then the first officer would 
succeed to the command. But the skipper would have to be 
powerful bad—so bad that he couldn’t run us all in for mutiny 
when he came to shore.” 

‘“*So as he is only mad enough to throw away the ship and 
hundreds of innocent lives, he must be allowed to do it in any 
way he pleases.” 

‘I spoke bitterly, for my heart was sore for my passengers. 

‘“That’s so. If he would kill one or two, we might perhaps 
save the rest; as it is we must be content to lose the lot, and our 
own lives as well.” 

‘« Have you spoken to the doctor?” 

‘“Not direct. Still, ’ve been egging him on to talk to the 
skipper about religion. I thought that the old man might give 
himself away and start the doctor’s suspicions. It wasn’t a bit of 
good. Our doctor is a young chap just out of hospital, and the 
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skipper is cunning enough to beat the whole College of Physi- 
cians. Mind you,I don’t blame the doctor. I should be taken 
in the same myself if I hadn’t seen the log, and hadn’t known the 
happy-go-lucky way in which we were tempting the ocean.” 

‘“Ts nothing tobe done?” I asked in despair. “ Think of all 
these unsuspecting people and the dear little children. Are all 
to be left to die because we are afraid of being shot for mutiny ?” 

‘“T’m not more afraid of being shot than of being drowned, 
It isn’t that. I’m eager to mutiny right now, for I’m about 
desperate. But what darned use would it be? The whole 
ship’s company and all the passengers would back the skipper 
against me. Think what a sober, trustworthy old gentleman 
Captain Stocks looks, and reckon up my chances of being believed, 
The old man’s reputation for seamanship would swamp my case 
were it ten times as watertight as it actually is.” 

‘I was loth to agree with him, for I heard my helpless women 
and children calling out to me for help. As I stood there in my 
grief and rage, I felt that those silent cries would drive me mad 
unless I did all that I could. And then I began to see a way. 

‘It came into my mind that I was less tied to rules of disci- 
pline than was Jim. While he could be suspended and put in 
irons, I could suffer no worse risk than the loss of my berth. A 
woman is worth six men when it comes to plotting, and I deter- 
mined that I would try my hand at a real mutiny. 

‘My hope was in the doctor. He alone could pronounce the 
skipper mad, and no one could resist his professional verdict if 
once he could be induced to deliver it. 

‘So I cornered the doctor, and put out the full power of my 
sex and age against him. Though he would never have listened 
to Jim, I made him hear me to the end. And when I had done 
he gasped : 

‘Miss Courtenay,” said he, “please do not force me to be 
rude to you. But I really cannot hear any more.” 

‘*'There’s no need, as you have heard all that I have to say. 
Now you've got to act.” ° 

‘Impossible! Your suggestion is preposterous.” 

‘** Ts it preposterous to save the lives of 1,200 innocent folk ?” 
I asked hotly. 

‘* Believe me, you are under a complete illusion, Captain 
Stocks is the best sailor in the company’s service.” 

‘« Dr, Forbes,” I said, “the captain is all that when he is 
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well, But you are a doctor, and it isn’t for me to tell you that a 
sailor is just as likely to go off his head as a landsman. It is 
your plain duty to examine the evidence for yourself.” 

‘He fretted and fumed, but I stuck to my point. 

“ Get a look at the logbook when the captain isn’t by, and ask 
the first and second officers about the way in which this vessel is 
being navigated. If you don’t, and the worse happens, you'll be 
glad to die yourself to get the women’s shrieks out of your ears.” 

‘« Tl think about it,” said he, plainly reluctant; and with 
that I had to be content. 

‘He sought me out next day, and said: 

‘« T’ve done what you asked, Miss Courtenay. Are you satis- 
fied now ?” 

«« [ll be satisfied when this crushing load is off my mind,” I 
answered, for his look was not hopeful. 

‘«T will be candid with you, Miss Courtenay. I have seen the 
log and I don’t, like the look of it at all. As far as it goes, it affords 
evidence of religious mania, though evidence of that sort can 
never be conclusive. ‘The second officer declares that the ship is 
rushing on destruction, but the first mate declines to take so 
severe a view. He says that the skipper is a first-class seaman, 
and must be keeping a private log. We are apparently not much 
out of the usual course, and the first officer feels in no way 
alarmed, He is strangely little impressed by the logbook. You 
see how I am placed. I cannot, in the face of the principal 
officer’s expert opinion, take the very grave responsibility of 
declaring the captain non compos.” 

‘« Thank you, doctor,” said I sadly, ‘I understand. You're a 
gentleman and you have honestly done your best. I can’t expect 
you to feel responsibility for the passengers as I do. They are in 
my charge, you see, and I’d give my life readily to help save 
theirs.” 

‘“ They are in the hands of God, Miss Courtenay,” said he. 

‘«That’s so. But I think God would be better pleased if we 
lent them a hand ourselves.” 

‘Jim wasright. I knew, and I believed the doctor knew, that 
all our lives were being played with by a madman; yet because he 
had cunning enough to murder wholesale instead of by instal- 
ments we could do nothing to stop him. He was the master of 
the ship, and there was no authority afloat which could interfere 
with him, 
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‘The passengers played and sang and made love, the more 
eagerly as only a day or two was left of the voyage. I went 
among them with a cheerful face, and every laugh that I heard 
wrung a fresh drop of blood from my heart. I was doomed to 
taste the bitterness of death for each one of them; and yet I. 
laughed too, and said we should soon all be home. 

‘I did not see the end. God is merciful, and as I was not to 
die, He did not put upon me more than I could bear. Towards 
the last, when Jim had whispered to me that the skipper was on 
the bridge, paying no sort of heed to the shore lights, I got out 
my cork jacket and buckled it on. Then I tried to persuade my 
ladies to put on life-belts. ‘‘ The wind was high,” I said, “and 
the coast dangerous.” It was no use. They spoke to their men 
folk, and the men laughed. ‘There is no danger,” said they. 
“Ts not the captain on the bridge ?” 

‘I went on deck and walked to the bridgeladder. I am strong 
and I meant to grapple with Captain Stocks and to carry him 
overboard with me. It was the last chance. 

‘But I never reached the bridge. A huge sea tore me from 
the ladder, and lifting me up by the buoyancy of my jacket cast 
me far to leeward. Then a calm as of death came over me and 
I fell asleep.’ 


IV. 

‘This is a great yarn,’ said Eades, bending over his shorthand 
notes. ‘A magnificent yarn, It is much too good to be frittered 
away in lineage.’ 

From that moment the destination of Miss Courtenay’s story 
was settled. When a man like Eades has something really first- 
rate to sell, he goes by instinct to the very best market—he offers 
it to ‘The Times.’ ‘The sole survivor of the Kordofan,’ tele- 
graphed Eades to the manager of ‘ The Times,’ ‘ has been rescued 
by me. I have her most important story in her own words. It 
runs to about three columns. If you will pay fifteen guineas a 
column I will send it to-night by railway parcel,’ 

In reply this answer came :—‘ Your terms are accepted, if 
the narrative is authentic and absolutely exclusive.’ 

Eades redeemed his promise by catching the 5.30 train to 
Victoria, but he had to write a thousand words an hour for six 
hours to do it. 
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He had just returned after getting his valuable parcel safely 
off, and was meditating a rest, when Mrs. Day broke in upon him. 
Miss Courtenay, after sleeping all day, had been taken alarmingly 
ill. ‘She’s calling out for someone to kill the skipper,’ said Mrs. 
Day, ‘and I am ’most frightened out of my senses.’ 

‘ All right,’ replied Eades cheerfully ; ‘just chain up your wits 
for half an hour, and I will send you in a doctor and a nurse.’ 
And he did so. 

‘ Now,’ observed this resolute seeker after rest, ‘ I will return 
to the placid contemplation of my holiday.’ 

Miss Courtenay’s illness was happily not serious. The long 
night of exposure, following upon days and nights of sleepless 
anxiety, had for a short time got the better of her salt-water 
constitution. She was delirious for two days, helpless for two 
more, and then she resolutely arose from bed and demanded to 
be taken into the garden. Eades was active in his attentions 
upon her. He moved his favourite armchair on to the little 
lawn overlooking the sea, and filled it with pillows. Then he 
guided her steps to it, and remained watching over her. 

‘You are very kind to me,’ observed Miss Courtenay, ‘and I 
do not even know your name.’ 

‘I am Richard Eades,’ said he surprised. ‘I picked you up on 
the groyne yonder. Don’t you remember?’ 

‘I remember nothing since I was washed overboard,’ said she. 

She seemed so placidly incurious that Eades turned to her 
story, as published in ‘The Times,’ and re-read it with amaze- 
ment. 

‘It cannot be callousness,’ reflected he, ‘for her words show 
the keenest sensibility. It must be sheer power of mind, 
Heavens! what a woman.’ 

Thenceforward he looked upon her with admiration. It did 
not occur to Mr. Eades that the girl might for the time have 
exhausted emotion. The nerves when driven too hard rebel 
and strike work. Miss Courtenay, though able to move slowly, 
was very weak, and for several more days she remained in Eades’s 
cottage. The eager journalist was constantly with her, and 
gradually the supreme comfort of having a sensible woman to 
talk to revealed itself to him. He talked of himself, and she 
listened ; she talked of herself, and he listened; and the mutual 
entertainment was perfect. The self-reliant daughter of the sea 
and the equally self-reliant scavenger of the land found each day 
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new ties of kinship, Eades greatly respected this child of a 
Navy lieutenant who had turned to her mother ocean for 
a livelihood in time of need; and Miss Courtenay was drawn as 
by instinct towards the man whom neither a school nor a 
university education could shape into a common pattern. 

‘I am a land vagabond,’ said Eades one day. 

‘And I am a sea vagabond,’ returned the girl, smiling. And 
perhaps this community in vagabondage gave impetus to the 
rapidly growing friendship. 

All this while nothing was said as to the loss of the Kordofan. 
Miss Courtenay seemed to have thrust her terrible experiences 
out of her mind, and Eades was reluctant in any way to disturb 
her quiet happiness. It may be that nothing would have been 
said between the friends but for the arrival one morning of an 
official letter addressed to Miss Courtenay, Bonchurch. It was a 
formal summons to attend the Board of Trade inquiry, which was 
shortly to be held at Westminster, into the circumstances under 
which the Kordofan was cast away. 

Eades was sitting in the garden, and she left her breakfast to 
join him. 

‘What is this, Mr. Eades? How did they know I was here?’ 

‘I am afraid the fault was mine,’ said he. ‘I published your 
story in “ The Times,” and all the world has read it. I made a 
splendid thing out of that narative of yours.’ 

‘I told you no story,’ cried she excitedly. 

‘Pardon me,’ said Eades; and he brought his copy of ‘The 
Times’ and spread it out before her. ‘Please read for yourself. 
Mrs. Day was present when you told it to me.’ 

She read perhaps half a column ; then she dropped the paper 
and burst into tears. 

‘Heavens!’ cried Eades, ‘ what have I done now?’ 

‘You've done a splendid thing for yourself,’ she answered 
through her sobs, ‘ but you’ve clean ruined me!’ 

The wretched man groaned. And for the first time in his 
career it was borne in upon him that a roving journalist may be 
a power for mischief. 

‘I interviewed you,’ he bleated helplessly—‘I interviewed 
you, and you told me the yarn. A magnificent yarn it was too. 
I sold it to “The Times.” It was in the ordinary course of 
business ’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘for you; but it means ruin forme. I must 
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have spoken in my sleep, for no journalist born would have got 
all that out of me had I been awake.’ 

‘I don’t understand. If the tale is true where is the harm 
in telling it?’ 

‘Oh! it is true enough—that is the mischief of it. Do you 
suppose that I, an officer of the Kordofan, would have given 
away the skipper, the mates, the doctor, and myself to be the 
sport of curious landsmen if I’d had my senses ?’ 

‘Would you not have told the whole truth at the wreck 
inquiry ?’ asked Eades, wondering. 

‘Certainly not,’ she answered sturdily. ‘ All I said would be 
true, but I would have kept back everything which might give a 
bad name to my ship or my owners.’ 

‘Hum!’ thought Eades. ‘I am beginning to learn why 
lawyers declare women to be bad witnesses.’ 

‘Who would employ me now?’ went on Miss Courtenay. ‘I 
stand before the world as a mutineer and a defamer of the dead, 
There’s not a ship afloat that would carry me; there are no officers 
or men who would sail with me. Why couldn’t you leave me 
alone, Mr. Eades? Why must you interview me, and make your 
interfering copy out of me? What harm had I ever done to you 
that you should use me so?’ 

The greatly tried man got up. 

‘I must go away and think,’ said he. And she watched him 
walk away to the groyne, where he had found her, and stand looking 
out seawards, 

When he returned he was grim to look at, and she was smiling. 

‘Forgive me,’ she said. ‘I was too hard on you. You only 
followed your trade.’ 

‘A meddlesome, mischievous trade it is,’ replied he savagely. 

‘Come, come, Mr. Eades. How would your people live with- 
out hot news every day ?’ 

‘They would manage somehow.’ 

‘But think of their misery—day after day without news. 
One might as well be on a sea voyage.’ 

‘Don’t laugh at me, Miss Courtenay. I want to speak seri- 
ously to you.’ ; 

‘Are you going to interview me again? If so I claim half 
profits—payable in advance.’ 

‘No, I am not,’ he shouted. 
‘Well, what is it ?’ 
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‘Have you no relations ?’ 

‘ Never a one.’ 

‘Have you—excuse me—have you any money ?’ 

‘Heaps,’ she answered serenely. ‘I can pay my bill here, and 
there are two whole months’ wages due to me.’ 

He ground his teeth. ‘I want to be of service to you, and 
you will not give me a chance.’ 

‘You are very kind, but I really do not require any of your 
help.’ 

He walked up and down and his wrath waxed hot. He 
had come proudly resolved to rescue a fair maid from destitution, 
and the capricious creature declined to be rescued. 

‘Miss Courtenay,’ he said resolutely, ‘I made forty guineas 
out of your story.’ 

‘An excellent day’s work,’ said she. 

‘Will you take that money from me? It is fairly yours, for I 
meanlystole the story from you, and did nothing myself to add to 
its value. I cannot possibly consent to keep the money. You 
will relieve me of it, of course ?’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ said she. 

‘ Will you share with me? Half is more than my due.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said she. 

‘ Miss Courtenay,’ he cried desperately, ‘ will you take all of 
it and myself as well? Will you marry me, Miss Courtenay ?’ 

‘Most certainly not,’ she answered with composure. 

‘Laura,’ said Eades softly—and his voice was very pleasant— 
‘when I found you yonder on the groyne I thought that I had 
never seen so sweet and fair a girl. I have gone on thinking so 
ever since. You are faithful and brave, my dear, and for you I 
would joyfully give up my vagabond ways. I would even take a 
regular job,’ he gulped, ‘in a newspaper office. Laura dear, I 
love you very much, and I am very lonely; won’t you take pity 
on me ?’ 

The girl gave a little sobbing laugh, in which amusement and 
tears were blended together. 

‘That’s a very different way of putting it,’ she said, and 
stretched out her hands towards him. 
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THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


BY SIR WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C,S.I. 


THE quality of its public service is a matter of greater conse- 
quence to the people of India than it would be to any European 
pation. The activities of the Government of India are more 
various than those which devolve upon Governments in the West. 
The State in British India is landlord of 300 millions of acres, 
manufacturer of salt and opium, capitalist and employer of labour, 
relief-officer to six millions a day in times of famine, as well as 
legislator, dispenser of justice, and maintainer of the public peace. 
No strong or united Indian opinion lends weight to its authority, 
or exercises effective control over its actions. The European 
community of merchants and tradesmen is a valuable force on 
the side of order and progress, but native society is too fissured 
by religious, ethnical, and social distinctions to have a single 
mind on large questions, or to enforce its will except fitfully on 
extreme occasions, when plague restrictions or a common, and at 
times quite unreasonable, fear about caste or religion raise a 
sudden storm. Therefore during the past century, and in all 
probability for centuries to come, the success or failure of our 
Indian administration must depend upon the character of the 
Civil Service. At the entrance to the twentieth century it is well 
to take stock of our possessions, and to compare the Civil Service 
of to-day with those which preceded it, ‘lest we forget.’ We shall 
then be in a position to appraise its value and its traditions, and to 
consider what changes can best be ingrooved with that which flies. 

The advice of Bacon, ‘Use the memory of thy predecessor 
fairly and tenderly,’ is not called for by way of warning. The 
Indian Service has passed through three stages, and its traditions 
and habits are rooted in the past. When the Company was 
monopolist and trader, and not yet a territorial sovereign, its 
writers, factors, and merchants laid down the foundations of 
empire, fought battles, and earned dividends for themselves as 
well as their masters. The Anglo-Indian Nabob was a force in the 
social and political life of England on his return, and even his 
follies and sins were condoned by society as magnificent. His 
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successors, the Haileybury men, for the first half of the last 
centur looked indulgently back upon the grand opportunities 
which their predecessors enjoyed, but, being saved from their 
temptations by the security of liberal salaries, they found compen- 
sation in the building up of an Empire, and ample reason to thank 
the writers and merchants of old for the legacies which they had 
bequeathed them. The competition wallah arrived on the scene 
to witness the courage and resource with which his predecessors 
had passed through the ordeal of the Sepoy rebellion, to admire 
the soundness of their administrative systems, and to envy them 
the large responsibility which the absence of submarine telegraphs 
and steam communication secured for them. Through all the 
changeful scenes of life and circumstances in India, the character 
of the race, and the strength which responsibility develops, have 
been the inalienable possessions of the public service, and each 
generation has with heart and soul applauded its predecessors on 
their exit from the stage. Writers, Haileybury students, and 
competition wallahs have helped to make history, and the 
traditions and moral of the Civil Service have been the product 
of their faults as well as of their successes. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the abuse of patronage and power 
which characterised the Company’s service up to 1788, when 
Lord Cornwallis abolished perquisites and insisted upon the pay- 
ment of ‘fixed and open allowances.’ But the circumstances of 
the time made the writers and members of Council what they 
were, and despite their faults they rendered high services alike to 
their own country and to India. They were mere boys, with 
hardly a smattering of knowledge, who went forth to serve the 
Company in the eighteenth century, but from their ranks rose 
Clive, Warren Hastings, and Thackeray,’ with many others of 
renown. Even so late as Pitt’s Act of 1784, and the Act of 1793, 
the lowest age of writers was fixed at fifteen years. Warren 
Hastings, and William Makepeace Thackeray, sailed at sixteen 
years of age with certificates of acquaintance with the rule of three, 
practice, and merchants’ accomplishments. In the case of the 
latter the precious document was qualified by the honest admission 
that ‘I believe he understands what he has learned as well as most 
young gentlemen of his age and experience.’ Clive was eighteen 
when he was appointed a writer. In many cases the lads left 
home in debt to the director who gave them their nominations, 


' Grandfather and namesake of the novelist.—Ed, CORNHILL, 
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The statute of 1793 required a director to take oath, soon after 
his election, that he would not directly or indirectly aécept a 
present, or promise of a present, in respect of any appointment 
or nomination of any person to any place in the gift of the Com- 
pany. But, even in 1809, a writership was sold for 3,000/. No 
payment was then traced to any director, but the bargain was not 
denied. In 1824 the steward of one Taggart received 1001. for a 
nomination which Taggart obtained for Bennett ; and in 1827 the 
Court of Directors prosecuted several parties for the offence of 
trafficking in nominations: one of their own number, a director, 
was acquitted, but other parties were convicted. If these prac- 
tices continued, despite the penalties prescribed by the law in 
1793, and again in 1809, it is reasonable to conclude that in the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century the sale of offices was no 
uncommon incident. 

On his arrival in India, a young factor found that a salary of 
5l. a year was considered sufficient for him, while the pay of a 
councillor was 40/._ Even so late as in 1771 the scale of official 
salaries was not much higher. Thackeray, as fourth member of 
the Dacca Council, received 621. a year, and Sir William Hunter 
calculated that his total pay for ten years aggregated only 
16,230 rs. Yet he retired in 1776 with a considerable fortune. 
In Madras in 1784 a senior merchant’s pay was 82/., and a writer 
received 57/., including diet. The Regulating Act, 1772, made it a 
criminal offence to accept presents or gratuities from the princes 
or people of India, but the system of private trade and perquisites 
continued. Some of these perquisites were honourably won. 
Large rewards were lawfully earned by the Company’s servants 
for the destruction of tigers and other beasts of prey. To-day 
the civilian sportsman is fortunate if he rids his district of a man- 
eater and recovers a tithe of his expenses from the State. Then 
the Company, sparing in salaries, was liberal in rewards. Studious 
factors were encouraged to attain high proficiency in the ver- 
naculars, and in 1800 a reward of 400/. was paid for passing in 
Telugu. In 1814 the Court of Directors reduced their rewards for 
languages, but they were always fixed at a more liberal rate than 
at present. The perquisites which demoralised the service were 
of another order. A councillor or collector took up a contract 
for supplying the Company with elephants, timber, or limestone. 
At the same time he was receiving taxes in coin or cowries for the 
public service, which he was bound to remit to Caleutta, He 
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paid himself on the spot with his collections of revenue, and 
remitted to Calcutta his articles of trade in lieu of the revenue 
which he pocketed. Sometimes he made a profit out of the 
collections without the excuse of a contract. Lord Cornwallis wrote 
on August 26, 1787, to Mr. Dundas as follows: ‘ When I came, I 
found the sub-treasurer playing with the deposits, amounting to 
three or fourlakhs. I fancy that of the two he had rather that I 
took away his salary.’ 

But the worst abuses were those connected with private trade. 
Mr. William Bolts wrote in 1772 a grave indictment of the 
Company’s servants in this respect. They prevented private 
traders sending agents into the interior without their leave. 
Armenians, Portuguese and other rivals were not allowed to 
export any goods. The natives were not permitted to sell any- 
thing which might interfere with the trade of the Company’s 
servants, and were forced to purchase what their officials chose 
to sell them. Cultivators were obliged to plough up their 
own fields when the poppies were ripe lest the price of opium 
should fall, and the bazaar or the countryside was ransacked to 
provide for the wants of the Company’s servants. By some 
factors their masters were deliberately defrauded in their zeal 
for private gain. But others thanked God that they were better 
than their neighbours. On July 31, 1792, writes a senior mer- 
chant of Madras: ‘I do not dirty my fingers, and my private 
business makes rapid strides towards a large fortune. I hold 
a situation in the Company’s service to give me respect. My 
own industry will insure me an independent fortune honourably 
obtained in four years more.’ This gentleman at least had learned 
to serve two masters. 

Yet the country gained more than it lost. Clive was not 
the only servant of the Company who could express honest 
surprise at his own moderation. The European officers enforced 
law and order, and drove dacoits and robbers out of their dis- 
tricts. Under the former rule the people were ground down to 
the dust by the invader from without and the oppressor within, 
by the robbers from whom his rulers could not protect him, and 
by his rulers who seized whatever the robbers might spare. The 
Company’s servants protected the sheep whom they only fleeced 
in moderation, and perquisites were suffered gladly by a grateful 
population. In times of famine a Becher earned undying fame 
at Murshidahad by his private generosity, and the hospitality and 
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ready accessibility of their British rulers won the hearts of 
Bengal. While the memory of the darkest days of disorder was 
fresh in the public mind, the Company’s rule, with all its faults, 
was hailed as a deliverance. An Oriental extravagance, and a 
leaning to the ways of the East in the pursuit of pleasure or 
private gain, drew the two races together, and the pride of race, 
or of a superior morality, did not gall Indian society. British 
and Indian Nabobs pitted their cocks against each other in battle, 
and the native nobility joined heartily in the pleasures of cherry 
brandy and catsup. 

From 1806 to 1857 the college at Haileybury supplied India 
with its Covenanted Civilians. The service was purged of all 
corrupt abuses, and, in the words of Lord Macaulay, ‘a career of 
honourable social position, and a comfortable independence of 
life, were opened out to its members.’ The young gentlemen 
nominated to the service underwent a course of liberal education 
for two years at Haileybury. Parliament secured them against 
undue jobbery by ordering promotion by seniority. Their salaries 
were more liberal than they have been under the Crown, and the 
numerical strength of the services in all the Presidencies was 
much greater, so that less constant grinding labour was demanded. 
There was time to gain a thorough mastery of the languages, and 
leisure to pursue literary studies and to form deliberate conclu- 
sions upon great administrative problems. ‘The civilians regarded 
themselves as ‘members of one family,’ and showed a tendency to 
be exclusive, but the large infusion of military officers into the 
civil government helped to correct the evils of exclusivism. In 
the expansion of the Empire grand opportunities for distinction 
were opened to the civilians, and even the patronage of the Crown 
was extended to them in filling up vacancies in the posts of 
Governors and Governor-Generals. 

The pendulum swung with the usual force of reaction, and 
Lord Wellesley was not content with the improved education 
afforded in the ‘ Oriental seminary established in England under 
the authority of the Honourable the Court of Directors.’ Fortu- 
nately, his scheme for training all three services in the atmosphere 
of Calcutta, at the college of Fort William, was not carried out. 
That experiment was confined to the Bengal Service, and it 
proved ‘a source of more debt than knowledge.’ Calcutta con- 
tinued for some years to revel in extravagance. Its high officials 


-went forth surrounded by an army of retainers, and on a starry 
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night linkmen with torches ran before their coaches, drawn by 
four horses which Bishop Heber irreverently thought ‘ undersized.’ 
Tennant, however, exclaims with enthusiasm, ‘ By such splendid 
festivities were the evenings of the Europeans exhilarated after 
the lassitude, fatigue, and debility experienced during the day.’ 
The Official Gazettes caught the infection, and published glowing 
accounts of parties where ‘the genius of taste and fashion was 
invoked, and imagination exhausted by the ladies.’ The sus- 
ceptible arrivals from Haileybury caught the spirit of the place, 
and left the college with debts of 50,000 rs., and even of 
100,000 rs. In 1831 Lord William Bentinck reaped the fruits of 
this advanced education, and attributed the reluctance of Bengal 
civilians to retire on pension to ‘the great debt of the older 
servants produced by habits of extravagance, which never existed 
to the same extent in the other Presidencies, and have saddled 
the public service with a perpetual burthen of old and worn-out 
officers.’ 

Whenever an opportunity for service in the field presented 
itself, the Haileybury men were not slow in taking it. Elphin- 
stone rode by the side of Wellesley at Assaye, and climbed the 
breach at the assault on Gawilghur. The first Assistant Resident 
at Nagpur fell at the battle of Sitabaldi. Of the deeds of heroism 
which adorn the annals of the British race in the Mutiny, none 
exceed in interest the siege of Arrah. Monumental as he is, 
John Lawrence does not stand alone. Robert Tucker held the 
rebels at bay at Futtehpur, and inspired his subordinates with 
such admiration that two Hindus boldly cursed his murderers, 
and were cut to pieces for their devotion. The acts of McDonell, 
who coolly unfastened his boat in a storm of bullets, and of Ross 
Mangles, who carried a wounded soldier for five miles from the 
stricken field, at Patna, procured for them the Victoria Cross. 
But many others, amongst the 160 Civilians who saw service in 
the Mutiny, upheld the reputation of Haileybury, and showed 
that the spirit which animated Clive was not wanting in his 
successors. The literary tastes and writings of Strachey, Cust, 
Sherer, Temple, and Alfred Lyall, to select a few examples, show 
that the Haileybury men brought culture as well as the sterner 
virtues of integrity and valour to the service of the Company. 
But there was one charge which Lord William Bentinck laid against 
them, and which it was the aim of another generation to remove. 
‘We all felt that we were members of one family,’ wrote a distin- 
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guished son of the college with some pride, but the Governor- 
General on November 10, 1831, laid this to their charge: ‘It is 
impossible to be insensible to the disadvantages of exclusive 
orders. In all will be found the same disposition to view with 
satisfaction things as they are, the same indulgence towards the 
errors of members of the same community, and the want of that 
exertion which rivalry and competition can alone promote.’ This 
criticism was too severe. It cannot be denied that the Haileybury 
men recognised the maxim ‘ Noblesse oblige, and that in the 
enjoyment of liberal salaries, and of a large measure of freedom 
from interference, they rendered signal services to India. 

The competition wallah has a very difficult véle to play. 
‘India will be lost on the floor of the House of Commons,’ ex- 
claimed Sir Charles Metcalfe, and Mr. Campbell warned the Select 
Committee in 1832 against the growing impression that Parliament 
and the King are everything. ‘If it becomes more general, it 
will no doubt be highly injurious to the Company, and bring 
them into contempt, and diminish their power and authority.’ 
But the civilian of the twentieth century knows that he must 
accept the altered situation, and must keep his eyes fixed upon 
the West as well as the East, watching two barometers of public 
opinion. No reasonable person desires to weaken the vigilant 
interest which British opinion should take in the fulfilment of our 
national responsibilities in the East. But local responsibility 
must be made compatible with the exercise of Imperial control, 
and the Civil Service must be adequately equipped and supported. 
The burden of administration hangs heavily upon its reduced 
ranks. Fresh provinces have been added to the Indian. Empire 
without a proportionate increase in the establishment. The cadre 
of the Indian Civil Service in 1889, when the term ‘ covenanted’ 
was finally abandoned, did not exceed 830 offices. At present the 
number of executive and judicial offices reserved for the Indian 
Civil Service may be taken at 730, giving to the incumbent of each 
of these offices charge of an area of 1,290 square miles and 
297,500 souls. The average area of a collector's charge is over 
4,000 square miles, with a population of a million. The pressure 
of work is overwhelming, and in respect of salaries and promotion 
the Haileybury civilians had a considerable advantage over their 
successors. The victories of peace have aggravated the economic 
difficulty arising from the overpopulation of British India, and an 
exhausting war has to be waged against famine and pestilence. 
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It may be doubted whether the service did not gain by the 
sentiments, however exclusive, which a common training at 
Haileybury involved. At present, the Indian Civil Service is 
united by the slender thread of a common service under the 
Crown ; and its members, representing all classes of society, a large 
variety of schools, and every shade of political party, meet twice 
in their lives in an examination room, and then are scattered over 
the Indian Empire. There is no solidarity in the service, but 
rather a tendency to cleavage between the judicial] and the 
executive officers, and between the secretariats and the district 
officials. Patronage becomes more difficult where the scattered 
units of the service cannot work under the direct eye of their 
fluctuating Governors and Viceroys, and have not previously been 
sorted by being pitted against each other in the same college. 
From another point of view the training at Haileybury was 
valuable. The candidate selected for India now undergoes a further, 
and rather severe, course of training for a short year; and he 
practically gets no relaxation before he arrives in India jaded and 
strained by a continuous effort. The cadre of the European 
service has been so largely reduced since the middle of last 
century that there is no breathing time allowed in India, and the 
leisure which the Haileybury men enjoyed is unknown to their 
successors. It is very creditable to the competition wallah that 
he has continued to walk in the paths of Oriental research which 
Jones, Colebrooke, Shore, and Wilkins first opened out. The 
names of Growse, Fleet, and Sewell stand high in this respect, 
and in the domain of history Hunter has won an European reputa- 
tion. To some extent the study of the vernaculars has suffered 
under the strain of office work, to which Parliament, in its thirst 
for returns, adds considerably. But district officers usually 
possess a good colloquial knowledge, and are glad of every oppor- 
tunity to cultivate intercourse with the natives. The doubtful 
alliances which in old days assisted our countrymen to learn the 
languages are no longer tolerated by morality and society. The 
service has lost much of its popularity in India. The present 
generation of Indians forget and discredit the experiences of 
misrule through which their ancestors passed, and which they 
themselves have never felt. There are no cock-fights; enter- 
tainments of a lavish kind are more rare; and the very integrity 
of the public service forbids an interchange of presents and 
courteous attentions, The want of leisure, and the reduced 
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numbers of the European service combine with diminished salaries 
to produce these undesirable changes. 

But there is one heritage of the past which cannot be taken 
away from the Indian Civil Service, and which its English 
brethren have never enjoyed. Despite telegraphs and steam, the 
Indian civilian must act on his own responsibility. At any 
moment religious differences and caste prejudices may raise a 
storm. From time to time large bodies of dacoits have to be 
suppressed, a troublesome man-eater must be shot, and an army 
of locusts destroyed. The signs of approaching famine have to be 
discerned, and even a few inches fall in the floods of the Indus 
may spread havoc. The Indian Civil Service is only one of many 
agencies, of which the Public Works Department is another. 
But upon its shoulders rest the very safety and the welfare of 
282 millions of the King’s subjects. The British character is 
developed by responsibility, and by the feeling that one is placed 
in the fighting line. The interest and variety of his duties must 
fill the life of every member of the small regiment which consti- 
tutes the Civil Service of India. He knows better than his critics 
his own shortcomings, and the vast field in which he has to play 
a part worthy of his country and of the traditions of his service. 
He is content if he can retire from it with an honest conviction 
that he ‘ tried to do his duty.’ 
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THE PENCILLER BY THE WAY. 


NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. 


Any fool, said a wise man, can write an interesting book if he 
will only take the trouble to set down exactly what he has seen 
and heard. Unfortunately, it is only a very special kind of fool 
who is capable of relating exactly what he sees and hears—a rare 
bird who flourishes, perhaps, once in a century, and is remem- 
bered long after wiser men are forgotten. It is not contended 
that the subject of this paper was a fool in the crude sense of the 
word, though he was certainly responsible for a good deal of folly ; 
but he seems to have been inspired by that impertinent curiosity, 
that happy lack of dignity, and that passion for the trivial and 
the intimate, which, when joined to a natural talent for observa- 
tion and a picturesque narrative style, enable the possessor to 
illuminate a circle and a period in a manner never achieved by 
the most learned lucubrations of the profoundest scholars. 
Thanks to his Boswellising powers, ‘ Namby-pamby Willis,’ as he 
was called by his numerous enemies, has left an admirably vivid 
picture of the literary society of London in the ‘thirties,’ a 
picture that steadily increases in value as the period at which it 
was painted recedes further and further into the past. 

Willis came of a family that had contrived, not unsuccessfully, 
to combine journalism with religion. His most respectable 
grandfather had conducted a Whig newspaper in Boston during 
the Rebellion, and his father was one of the pioneer journalists of 
the West, having been invited to start a paper at Portland, Maine, 
where Nathaniel was born in 1806, one year before his. fellow- 
townsman, Longfellow. In 1816 Willis the elder returned to 
Boston, where he founded the ‘Boston Recorder,’ for which he 
claimed that it was the first religious newspaper the world had 
ever seen. Willis the younger was sent to Yale, where he 
acquired a precocious literary reputation by writing sacred 
poetry for his father’s magazine. On leaving college he was 
employed to edit keepsakes, annuals, and other gift-books for 
Samuel Goodrich, better known as ‘ Peter Parley,’ and in 1829 he 
started ja periodical of his own, called the ‘American Monthly 
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Magazine.’ By this time Willis, though only three-and-twenty, 
was one of the most popular magazine-writers of the day, his 
prose being described by an admirer as ‘delicate and brief like a 
white jacket ; transparent like a lump of sugar in champagne ; 
soft-tempered like the sea-breeze at night.’ 

Unfortunately, the magazines of that day paid their con- 
tributors little or nothing; the ‘ American Monthly’ was a failure, 
and in 1831 its editor left Boston and his creditors for New York, 
where he was engaged as assistant-editor of the ‘New York 
Mirror,’ a weekly paper devoted to literature, light fiction, and the 
fine arts. Shortly after his appointment, it was decided that Willis 
should be sent to Europe as foreign correspondent of his paper. 
A hundred pounds was scraped together by the management, and 
in the autumn of 1831 the young man embarked upon a merchant 
vessel for Havre. The first few months of his tour were spent in 
Paris, where he began the series of ‘ Pencillings by the Way,’ 
the English portion of which gained an unexpected and rather 
unenviable notoriety. When published in book-form the ‘ Pen- 
cillings’ were carefully toned down, and the proper names 
represented by initials, insomuch that people who then read them 
for the first time, wondered what all the indignation had been 
about. In truth, the indiscreet ‘personalities’ would not be 
considered very dreadful in our own day, as will be seen by the 
extracts here given, which are quoted from the unexpurgated 
version that appeared in the ‘ New York Mirror.’ 

After nearly three years’ wanderings through Europe and the 
East, the Penciller arrived in England on June 1, 1834. 
Thanks to an honorary attachéship given him by the United 
States Minister in Paris, Willis had been well received in foreign 
society, and had made many valuable acquaintances on the Continent. 
Among these was Walter Savage Landor, then living at Fiesole, 
who fell a victim to the young American’s flattery, and gave him 
letters of introduction to Lady Blessington and other leaders of 
literary society. Landor also lent his visitor a copy of his 
‘Imaginary Conversations,’ and the manuscript of an unpublished 
volume. The temporary disappearance of these books, owing to 
some carelessness on the part of Willis, roused the old poet’s 
formidable wrath; and in his ‘ Letter to an Author,’ printed at 
the end of ‘Pericles and Aspasia,’ he describes the transaction, 
and expresses his regret that his letters of introduction had 
thrown open too many folding-doors, some of which had been left 
uncomfortably ajar. 
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Willis seems to have arrived in England prepared to like 
everything English, and he begins by falling in love with the 
Ship Hotel at Dover, with the coach that takes him to London, 
and with a hundred charming spots on the route, which he 
coveted with quite a heart-ache. Regent Street he declares to be 
the finest street he has ever seen, and exclaims, ‘The Toledo of 
Naples, the Corso of Rome, the Boulevards of Paris are really 
nothing to Regent Street!’ He left his letter at Lady Blessing- 
ton’s the day after his arrival; and received an invitation to call 
upon her the same evening at Seamore House, where she was 
then living alone, D’Orsay having lodgings in Curzon Street. 
Willis tells us that he found a very beautiful woman, exquisitely 
dressed, and apparently on the sunny side of thirty, though she 
frankly owned to forty, and was in fact forty-five. Lady Bles- 
sington received the young American very cordially, introduced 
him to the magnificent D’Orsay, and plunged at once into literary 
talk. She was anxious to know the degree of popularity enjoyed 
by English authors in America, more especially by Bulwer and 
D’Israeli, whom she promised that Willis should meet at her 
house. 

‘D’Israeli the elder,’ she said, ‘came here with his son the 
other night. It would have delighted you to see the old man’s 
pride in him. As he was going away he patted him on the head, 
and said, ‘“‘ Take care of him, Lady Blessington, for my sake. He is 
a clever lad, but he wants ballast. Iam glad he has the honour to 
know you, for you will check him sometimes when I am away. . . .” 
D’Israeli the younger is quite his own character of Vivian Grey, 
crowded with talent, but very soigné of his curls, and a bit of a 
coxcomb. There is no reverse about him, however, and he is the 
only joyous dandy I ever saw.’ The conversation next turned 
upon Byron and the Guiccioli, whom Willis had met in Paris. 
‘We were at Pisa when they were together,’ Lady Blessington 
explained; ‘but though Lord Blessington had the greatest 
curiosity to see her, Lord Byron would never permit it. ‘She 
has a red head of her own,” said he, ‘ and don’t like to show it.” 
Byron treated the poor creature dreadfully ill. She feared more 
than she loved him.’ 

In concluding this account of his interview, Willis observes 
that there can be no objection to his publishing such personal 
descriptions and anecdotes in an American periodical, since ‘the 
English just know of our existence, and if they get an idea twice 
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a year of our progress in politics, they are comparatively well- 
informed. Our periodical literature is never even heard of. I 
mention this fact lest, at first thought, I might seem to have 
abused the hospitality or frankness of those on whom letters of 
introduction have given me claims for civility.’ Poor Willis! He 
little thought that one of the most distinguished and most veno- 
mous of British critics would make a long arm across the Atlantic, 
and hold up his indiscretions to ridicule and condemnation. 

The evening #fter his first visit to Lady Blessington, our 
Penciller was invited to meet a distinguished company at 
Seamore House, which included the two Bulwers, Edward and 
Henry, James Smith, part author of the.‘Rejected Addresses,’ 
Fonblanque, the editor of the ‘Examiner,’ and the young Duc de 
Richelieu. Edward Bulwer, then in his twenty-ninth year, was 
quite different in manner and appearance from the idea that 
Willis had formed of him. ‘ He is short,’ so runs the unflattering 
description, ‘ very much bent, slightly knock-kneed, and asill-dressed 
a man for a gentleman as you will find in London. . . . He has a 
retreating forehead, large aquiline nose, immense red whiskers, 
and a mouth contradictory of all talent. A more good-natured, 
habitually smiling, nerveless expression, could hardly be imagined.’ 
Bulwer seems to have made up for his appearance by his high 
spirits, lover-like voice, and delightful conversation, some speci- 
mens of which Willis has reported. 

‘Smith asked Bulwer if he kept an amanuensis. “No,” he 
said. ‘‘I scribble it all out myself, and send it to the press 
in a most ungentlemanlike hand, half-print, half-hieroglyphics, 
with all its imperfections on its head, and correct in the proof— 
very much to the dissatisfaction of the publisher, who sends me 
in a bill of 16/. 6s. 4d. for extra corrections. Then I am free to 
confess I don’t know grammar. Lady Blessington, do you know 
grammar? ‘There never was such a thing heard of before 
lindley Murray. I wonder what they did for grammar before 
his day! Oh, the delicious blunders one sees when they are 
irretrievable! And the best of it is the critics never get hold of 
them. Thank heaven for second editions that one may scratch 
out one’s blots, and go down clean and gentlemanlike to posterity.” 
Smith asked him if he had ever reviewed one of his own books. 
“No, but I could! And then how I should like to recriminate 
and defend myself indignantly. I think J could be preciously 
severe. Depend upon it, nobody knows a book’s faults so well 
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as its author. I have a great idea of criticising my works for 
my posthumous memoirs. Shall J, Smith? Shall I, Lady 
Blessington ?”’ 

One of the most interesting passages in the ‘ Pencillings’ is 
that in which Willis describes a breakfast at Crabb Robinson’s 
chambers in the Temple, where he was invited to meet Charles 
and Mary Lamb, a privilege which he fully appreciated. ‘I 
never in my life,’ he declares, ‘had an invitation more to my 
taste. The ‘Essays of Elia” are certainly the most charming 
things in the world, and it has been for the last ten years my 
highest compliment to the literary taste of a friend to present 
him with a copy. ... I arrived half an hour before Lamb, and 
had time to learn something of his peculiarities. ... He is 
excessively given to mystifying his friends, and is never so 
delighted as when he has persuaded some one into a belief in 
one of his grave inventions. ... There was a rap at the door 
at last, and enter a gentleman in black small-clothes and gaiters, 
short and very slight in person, his hair just sprinkled with grey, 
a beautiful deep-set eye, aquiline nose, and a very indescribable 
mouth. His sister, whose literary reputation is very closely 
associated with her brother’s, came in after him. She is a small 
bent figure, evidently a victim to ill-health, and hears with 
difficulty. Her face has been, I should think, a fine handsome 
one, and her bright grey eye is still full of intelligence and 
aes 

‘T had set a large arm-chair for Miss Lamb. ‘“ Don’t take it, 
Mary,” said Lamb, pulling it away from her very gravely. “It 
looks as if you were going to have a tooth drawn. . . .” Nothing 
could be more delightful than the kindness and affection between 
the brother and sister, though Lamb was continually taking 
advantage of her deafness to mystify her on every topic that was 
started. ‘Poor Mary,” he said, ‘“‘she hears all of an epigram but 
the point.” ‘‘ What are you saying of me, Charles ?” she asked. 
“Mr. Willis,” said he, raising his voice, “admires your ‘ Confessions 
of a Drunkard’ very much, and I was saying it was no merit of 
yours that you understood that subject... .” 

‘I mentioned having bought a copy of “ Elia” the last day I 
was in America, as a parting gift to one of the most lovely and 
talented women in the country. ‘“ What did you give for it?” 
asked Lamb. ‘ About seven-and-six.” ‘Permit me to pay you 
that,” said he, and with the utmost earnestness he counted the 
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money out on the table. ‘I never yet wrote anything that would 
sell,” he continued. ‘I am the publishers’ ruin. My last poem 
won't sell a copy. Have you seen it, Mr. Willis?” I had not. 
“Tt is only eighteenpence, and I’ll give you sixpence towards it,” 
and he described to me where I should find it sticking up in a 
shop-window in the Strand. 

‘Lamb ate nothing, and complained in a querulous tone of the 
veal-pie. There was a kind of potted fish which he had expected 
our friend would procure for him. He inquired whether there 
was not a morsel left in the bottom of the last pot. Mr. Robinson 
was not sure. ‘Send and see,” said Lamb, “and if the pot has 
been cleaned, bring me the lid. I think the sight would do me 
good.” The cover was brought, upon which there was a picture 
of the fish. Lamb kissed it with a reproachful look at his friend, 
and then left the table, and began to wander round the room 
with a broken uncertain step. His sister rose after awhile, and 
began walking up and down in the same manner on the opposite 
side of the table, and in the course of half an hour they took their 
leave.’ 

To the end of his life Willis looked back upon his first two 
years in England as upon the happiest and most successful of 
his whole career. Jt was no wonder that he became a little 
dazzled and intoxicated by the brillianey of his surroundings, 
which spoilt him for the homelier conditions of American life. 
‘What a star is mine,’ he wrote to his sister three days after 
landing at Dover. ‘All the best society of London exclusives is 
now open to me—me! Without a sow in my pocket beyond 
what my pen brings me, and with not only no influence from 
friends at home, but with a world of envy and slander at my 
back. . . . In a literary way, I have offers from the ‘“ Court 
Magazine,” the “ Metropolitan,” and the “ New Monthly” of the 
first price for my articles. . . . I lodge in Cavendish Square, 
the most fashionable part of the town, paying a guinea a week 
for my lodgings, and am as well off as if I had been the son of 
the President.’ 

Willis was constantly at Seamore House, where he met sdéme 
of the best masculine society of the day, though no ladies made 
their appearance in the Blessington drawing-room. At one 
dinner-party he met, among others, D’Israeli the younger, Bulwer, 
Barry Cornwall, Lord Durham, and Sir Martin Shee. Dizzy, who 
was then eight-and-twenty, had not yet achieved a seat in 
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Parliament, and was chiefly known to fame as the author of 
‘Vivian Grey.’ He was standing at the window when Willis 
arrived, with the last rays of sunlight reflected on the gorgeous 
gold flowers of an embroidered waistcoat. A white stick with a 
black cord and tassel, and a quantity of chains about his neck 
and pocket, must have rendered him a conspicuous object. 
‘D'Israeli,’ says our chronicler, ‘has one of the most remarkable 
faces I have ever seen. He is vividly pale, and but for the 
energy of his action and the strength of his lungs would seem a 
victim to consumption. His eye is as black as Erebus, and has 
the most mocking lying-in-wait expression conceivable. His 
mouth is alive with a kind of impatient nervousness, and when he 
has burst forth with a peculiarly successful cataract of expression, 
it assumes a curl of triumphant scorn that would be worthy of a 
Mephistopheles.’ 

At dinner D’Israeli seems to have carried off all the honours 
of the conversation. Beckford, who was then living at Bath in 
his usual eccentric fashion, came under discussion. Dizzy was 
the only person at table who knew him, and, writes Willis: ‘I 
might as well attempt to gather up the foam of the sea as 
to convey an idea of the extraordinary language in which he 
clothed his description. There were at least five words in every 
sentence that must have been very much astonished at the use 
to which they were put, and yet no others. apparently could 
so well have conveyed his idea. He talked like a race-horse 
approaching the winning-post, every muscle in action, and the 
utmost energy of expression flowing out in every burst. It isa 
great pity he is not in Parliament.’ 

At midnight Lady Blessington left the table, when the 
conversation took a political turn; but D’Israeli soon dashed off 
again with a story of an Irish Dragoon who was killed in the 
Peninsula. ‘His arm was shot off, so runs the tale, ‘and he 
was bleeding to death. When told that he could not live, he 
called for a large silver goblet, out of which he usually drank his 
claret. He held it to the gushing artery and filled it to the 
brim, then turned it slowly out upon the ground, saying, “If 
that had been shed for old Ireland.” You can have no idea how 
thrillingly this little story was told. Fonblanque, however, who is 
a cold, political satirist, could see nothing in a man’s “ decanting 
his claret ” that was in the least sublime, so ‘“ Vivian Grey” got 
into a passion, and for awhile was silent,’ A little later he woke 
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up to give a description in a ‘ gorgeous burlesque galloping 
style’ of a bull-fight he had seen during his travels in Spain, and 
his hearers were all half-dead with laughter before a move was 
made to the drawing-room. 

The Penciller was now fairly launched in London society. 
He went to the Opera to hear Grisi, and saw the beautiful Mrs. 
Norton, looking like a queen, and Lord Brougham flirting desper- 
ately with a lovely woman, ‘his mouth going with the convulsive 
twitch that so disfigures him, and his most unsightly of pug- 
noses in the strongest relief against the red lining of the box.’ 
He breakfasted with ‘ Barry Cornwall,’ and was introduced to the 
charming Mrs. Proctor and the ‘yellow-tressed Adeline,’ then 
only nine years old. Another interesting entertainment to a 
celebrity-hunter was an evening party at Edward Bulwer’s house. 
‘The author of ‘‘ Pelham,”’ writes Willis, ‘is a younger son, and 
depends on his writings for a livelihood, and truly, measuring 
works of fancy by what they will bring, a glance round his 
luxurious rooms is worth reams of puff in the Quarterlies. He 
lives in the heart of fashionable London, entertains a great deal, 
and is expensive in all his habits, and for this pay Messrs. 
Clifford, Pelham, and Aram , most excellent bankers. As I 
looked at the beautiful woman before me, waiting to receive the 
rank and fashion of London, I thought that close-fisted old 
Literature never had better reason for his partial largesse.’ 

There were only three men in the party, according to Willis, 
who could come under the head of beauw, but there were many 
distinguished persons. Sheil, the famous Irish orator, small, 
dark, deceitful and talented-looking, was to be seen in earnest 
conversation with the courtly old Lord Clarendon. Fonblanque, 
with his pale, dislocated-looking face, was making the amiable 
with a ghastly smile to Lady Stepney, author of the ‘New 
Road to Ruin.’ Lord Durham, with his Brutus head, and severe 
countenance, was talking politics with Bowring. Prince Moscowa, 
son of Marshal Ney, a plain determined-looking young man, was 
unconscious of everything but the lovely Mrs. Leicester Stanhope. 
Her husband, afterwards Sir Leicester, was introduced to Willis 
by Bulwer, and the pair soon became friends. The American was 
astonished at the neglect with which the female part of the 
assemblage was treated. ‘No young man,’ he says, ‘ever dreams 
of speaking to a young lady except to ask her to dance. There 
they sit with their mammas, their hands before them in the 
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received attitude ; and if there happens to be no dancing, looking 
at a print or eating an ice is for them the most entertaining 
circumstance of the evening.’ 

A budget of literary news sent from time to time to the ‘ New 
York Mirror’ contains such items as that ‘D’Israeli is driving 
about in an open carriage with Lady S., looking more melancholy 
than usual. The absent baronet, whose place he fills, is about to 
bring an action against him, which will finish his career, unless 
he can coin the damages in his brain. Mrs. Hemans is dying 
of consumption in Ireland. I have been passing a week at a 
country house where Miss Jane Porter’ (author of ‘ The Scottish 
Chiefs’) ‘and Miss Pardoe’ (author of ‘ Beauties of the Bos- 
phorus’) ‘were staying. Miss Porter is one of her own heroines 
grown. old—a still noble wreck of beauty. . . . I dined last week 
with Joanna Baillie at Hampstead—the most charming old lady 
I ever saw. Lady Blessington’s new book makes a great noise. 
Living as she does twelve hours out of the twenty-four in the 
midst of the most brilliant and intellectually exhausting circle in 
London, I only wonder how she found time to write it. Yet 
it was written in six weeks! Her novels sell for a hundred pounds 
more than any other author’s, except Bulwer. Bulwer gets 
1,500/., Lady Blessington 400/., Mrs. Norton 250/., Lady Charlotte 
Bury 200/., Grattan 300/., and most other authors below this. 
Captain Marryat’s gross trash sells immensely about Wapping 
and Portsmouth; but that can scarce be called literature. 
D’Israeli cannot sell a book at all, I hear. Is not that odd? I 
would give more for one of his books than for forty of the common 
saleable things about town.’ 

In the course of the season Willis made the acquaintance of 
Miss Mitford, who invited him to spend a week with her at 
Reading, and says in a letter to her friend, Miss Jephson: ‘I like 
very much Mr. Willis, an American author, who is now under- 
stood to be here to publish his account of England. He is a very 
elegant young man, and more like one of the best of our peers’ 
sons than a rough republican.’ Willis made a much less agree- 
able impression on Harriet Martineau, to whom he was introduced 
just: before her departure for America. ‘While I was preparing 
for my travels,’ she writes, ‘an acquaintance brought a buxom 
gentleman whom he introduced under the name of Willis. There 
was something rather engaging in the round face, brisk air, and 
enjouement of the young man; but his conscious dandyism and 
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unparalleled self-complacency spoiled the satisfaction, though 
they increased the inclination to laugh. ... He whipped his 
bright little boot with his bright little cane, while he ran over the 
names of his distinguished countrymen, and declared he would 
send me letters to them all.’ Miss Martineau says she discovered 
that when she presented the letters sent her by Willis, they met 
in each case with a very indifferent reception. 

Before this memorable season came to an end Willis was 
invited by Lady Blessington to meet Tom Moore at dinner, the 
company also including D’Israeli, and Dr. Beattie, the King’s 
physician, who was himself a poet. Moore had been ruralising 
for the past year at Slopperton Cottage, and before his arrival 
D'Israeli expressed his regret that he should have been met on his 
return to town with a savage article in ‘ Frazer’ on his plagiarisms. 
Lady Blessington declared that he would never see it, since he 
guarded himself against the sight and knowledge of adverse 
criticism as other people guarded against the plague. Some one 
remarked on Moore’s passion for rank : ‘ He was sure to have four 
or five invitations to dine on the same day, and he tormented 
himself with the idea that he had not perhaps accepted the most 
exclusive. He would get off from an engagement with a countess 
to dine with a marchioness, and from a marchioness to accept the 
invitation of a duchess. As he cared little for the society of 
men, and would sing and be delightful only for the applause of 
women, it mattered little whether one circle was more talented 
than another.’ 

At length Mr. Moore was announced, and the poet ‘sliding 
his little feet up to Lady Blessington, made his compliments 
with an ease and gaiety, combined with a kind of worshipping 
deference, that were worthy of a prime minister at the court of 
love.’ His Bacchus curls were now sparse and sprinkled with 
grey, but ‘his eyes still sparkle like a champagne bubble, 
though the invader has drawn his pencillings about the corners; 
and there is a kind of wintry red that seems enamelled on his 
cheek, the eloquent record of the claret his wit has brightened. 
His mouth is the most characteristic feature of all. The lips are 
delicately cut, and changeable as an aspen: but there is a set-up 
look about the lower lip—a determination of the muscle to a 
particular expression, and you fancy that you can see wit astride 
upon it. It is arch, confident, and half diffident, as if he were 
disguising his pleasure at applause, while another bright gleam 
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of fancy was breaking upon him. The slightly tossed nose con+ 
firms the fun of his expression, and altogether it is a face that 
sparkles, beams, radiates.’ 

The conversation turned at first upon Scott and his melancholy 
last days in Italy, a manuscript account of which (afterwards 
suppressed) Lady Blessington had just received from Sir William 
Gell at Naples. O’Connell next came under discussion, and 
Moore declared that he would be irresistible were it not for two 
blots on his character—the contributions in Ireland for his 
support, and his refusal to give satisfaction to the men he was 
willing to attack. ‘They may say what they will of duelling,’ 
he continued, ‘but it is the great preserver of the decencies of 
society. The old school which made a man responsible for his 
words was the better.’ Moore related how O’Connell had 
accepted Peel’s challenge, and then delayed a meeting on the 
ground of his wife’s illness until the law interfered. Another 
Irish patriot refused a meeting on account of the illness of his 
daughter, and a Dublin wit composed the following epigram upon 
the two: 


Some men with a horror of slaughter, 
Improve on the Scripture command, 

And honour their wife and their daughter 
That their days may be long in the land. 


Alluding to Grattan’s dying advice to his son, ‘ Be always 
ready with the pistol,’ Moore observed, ‘Is it not wonderful 
that, with all the agitation in Ireland, we have no such men 
since his time? The whole country in convulsion—people’s 
lives, fortune, religion at stake, and not a gleam of talent from 
one year’s end to another. It is natural for sparks to be struck 
out in a time of violence like this—but Ireland, for all that is 
worth living for, is dead! You can scarcely reckon Sheil of the 
calibre of her spirits of old, and O’Connell, with all his faults, 
stands alone in his glory.’ 

In the drawing-room after dinner some allusion to the later 
Platonists caused D’Israeli to flare up. His wild black eyes 
glistened, and his nervous lips poured out eloquence, while a 
whole ottomanful of exquisites listened in amazement. He gave 
an account of Thomas Taylor, one of the last of the Platonists, 
who had worshipped Jupiter in a back-parlour in London a few 
years before. In his old age he was turned out of his lodgings, 
and complained to a friend that he had only attempted to 
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worship his gods in accordance with the dictates of his conscience, 
but that his landlady had objected to his sacrificing a bull to 
Jupiter in the parlour! Everybody laughed at this story as a 
good invention, but D’Israeli quoted his father as his authority. 
Meanwhile Moore ‘went glittering on’ with criticisms on 
Grisi and the Opera, and the subject of music being thus intro- 
duced, he was with great difficulty dragged to the piano. Willis 
describes his singing as ‘a kind of admirable recitation, in which 
every shade of thought is syllabled and dwelt upon, and the 
sentiment of the song goes through your blood, warming you to 
the very eyelids, and starting your tears if you have a soul or 
sense in you. I have heard of women’s fainting at a song of 
Moore’s; and if the burden of it answered by chance to a secret 
in the bosom of the listener, I should think that the heart would 
break with it. After two or three songs of Lady Blessington’s 
choice, he rambled over the keys awhile, and sang, ‘‘ When first I 
met thee,” with a pathos that beggars description. When the 
last word had faltered out, he rose and took Lady Blessington’s 
hand, said good-night, and was gone before a word was uttered. 
For a full minute after he closed the door, no one spoke. I 
could have wished for myself to drop silently asleep where I sat, 
with the tears in my eyes, and the softness upon my heart.’ 
When the season was over the Penciller went north, having 
invitations to stay with Lord Dalhousie and the Duke of Gordon, 
as well as introductions to some of the literary lions of Edinburgh. 
He breakfasted with Professor Wilson (‘ Christopher North ’), and 
on that occasion was guilty of an indiscretion which was after- 
wards heavily punished. Wilson asked if his visitor knew Lock- 
hart, and the American replied, ‘I donot. He is almost the only 
literary man in London I have not met; and I must say, as Editor 
of the “ Quarterly ” and the most unfair and unprincipled critic of 
the day, I have no wish to know him. I never heard him well 
spoken of. I have probably met a hundred of his acquaintances, 
but I have not yet seen one who pretended to be his friend.’ 
Wilson defended the absent critic who, he declared, was the mildest 
and most unpresuming of men. Before they parted the Professor 
offered to give his guest, who thought of returning to London by 
way of the Lakes, letters to Wordsworth and Southey, explaining 
that he knew Wordsworth as well as any one, and many a day had 
walked with him over the hills, listening to his repetition of his 
own poetry. 
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‘Did Wordsworth ever repeat any other poetry than his own ?’ 
asked Willis. 

‘ Never in a single instance,’ was the reply. ‘He is remark- 
| able for the manner in which he is wrapped in his own poetical life.’ 

‘What is Southey’s manner of life ?’ 

‘Walter Scott said of him that he lived too much with women. 

He is secluded in the country, and surrounded by a circle of ad- 

} miring friends, who glorify every literary project he undertakes, 

| and persuade him, in spite of his natural modesty, that he can 
do nothing wrong.’ 

The lucky tourist dined the same night with Jeffrey, at whose 
house Lord Brougham was staying, and afterwards went toa public 
ball given in honour of Lord Grey. He found himself somewhat 
out of his element, however, in Whig circles, it having been his 
lot, as he says, ‘to be thrown principally among Tories (Conser- 
vatives is the new name) since my arrival in England, and it was 

difficult to rid myself at once of the impressions of a fortnight 
passed in the castle of a Tory Earl [Dalhousie].’ He was happier 
when he found himself at Gordon Castle in the midst of a most 
aristocratic company, which included the Duchess of Richmond 
and Lady Sophia Lennox, Lord Aberdeen and Lord Claud Hamilton, 
Lord and Lady Stormont, Lord and Lady Mandeville, Lord 
Aboyne, Lord and Lady Morton, and twenty others. In a letter to 
Lady Blessington, written the day after his arrival, Willis says, ‘I 
am delighted with the Duke and Duchess. He is a delightful 
hearty old fellow, full of fun and conversation; and she is an 
uncommonly fine woman, and, without beauty, has something 
agreeable in her countenance. Pour moi-méme, I only fear I talk 
too much ; but everybody is particularly civil to me, and among a 
score of people, no one of whom I had ever seen yesterday, I find 
myself quite at home to-day.’ 

Willis, who always attached immense importance to the 
subject of dress, was astonished at the rough fustian jackets, 
hob-nailed boots, leather gaiters, and ‘ gingham cravats’ in which 
the men of the party went out shooting, while they were probably 
equally astonished at his high-heeled French boots and exclusively 
1 | metropolitan costume. Next to the clothes he was struck by the 
manner in which all violent sensations were avoided in ‘ high life.’ 
‘In conversation nothing is so “odd” (word that in England 
means everything disagreeable) as emphasis or startling epithet 
or gesture, and in common intercourse nothing is so vulgar as any 
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approach to a “scene.” For all extraordinary admiration the 
word “ capital ” suffices, for all ordinary praise the word “ nice” ; 
for all condemnation in morals, manners, or religion the word 
“odd.” . . . What is called an “overpowering person” is imme- 
diately shunned, for he talks too much and excites too much 
attention. In any other country he would be considered amusing. 
He is regarded here as a monopoliser of the general interest, and 
his laurels, talk he never so well, shadow the rest of the company.’ 

After ten days at Gordon Castle, which Willis set apart in his 
memory as ‘a bright ellipse in the usual procession of joys and 
sorrows, he made his way across Scotland, and down the west 
coast to Dalhousie, whence, after a visit to Abbotsford, he pro- 
ceeded to Liverpool, where he got his first sight of the newly 
opened railway to Manchester. He is one of the very few writers 
of the period who have left on record their impressions of a first 
journey by rail. ‘ Down we dived,’ he writes, ‘ into the long tunnel, 
emerging from the darkness at a pace that made my hair sensibly 
tighten, and hold on with apprehension. Thirty miles in the hour 
is pleasant going when one is a little accustomed to it; it gives 
one such a contempt for time and distance. The whizzing past 
of the return trains, going in the opposite direction with the same 
degree of velocity, was the only thing which, after a few minutes, 
I did not take to very kindly.’ Willis adds to our obligations by 
reporting the cries of the newspaper boys at the Elephant and 
Castle, then the Clapham Junction of the coach-routes. On the 
occasion that our traveller passed through the boys were shouting, 
‘Noos-pipper, sir! Buy the morning pippers, sir! ‘ Times,” 
“Herald,” *‘ Chrinnicle,” and “ Munning Post,” sir !—contains Lud 
Brum’s entire innihalation of Lud Nummunby—Leddy Flor’ 
Estings’ murder by Lud Melbun and the maids of honour—debate 
on the Croolty-Hannimals Bill, and a fatil catstrophy in conskens 
of loosfer matches, sixpence, only sixpence !’ 

In November Willis was back in London, and during the next 
ten months he seems to have been made a good deal of as a lite- 
rary celebrity. His stories and articles, which were appearing in 
the ‘New Monthly’ magazine under the signature of ‘ Philip 
Slingsby,’ attracted attention, and his volume of verses called 
‘Melanie and other Poems’ was parodied by Aytoun in the ‘ Bon 
Gaultier Ballads. Madden, Lady Blessington’s biographer, de- 
scribes him as being an extremely agreeable young man, ‘ some- 
what overdressed and a little demonstratif, but abounding in good 
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spirits. He was observant and communicative, lively and clever in 
conversation, having the peculiar art of making himself agreeable 
to ladies, old as well as young, dégagé in his manner, and on 
exceedingly good terms with himself, and with the -élite of the 
best society wherever he went.’ 

Willis seems to have been too busy to Boswellise this season, 
but he kept a diary, one or two extracts from which are worth 
quoting. On June 30, 1835, the entry runs: ‘ Breakfasted with 
Samuel Rogers. Talked of Mrs. Butler’s book, and Rogers gave 
us suppressed passages. Talked critics, and said that as long as 
you cast a shadow you were sure you possessed substance. 
Coleridge said of Southey, ‘I never think of him but as mending 
a pen.” Southey said of Coleridge, ‘‘ Whenever anything presents 
itself to him in the form of a duty, that moment he finds himself 
incapable of looking at it.”’ On July 9, he writes: ‘ Dined with 
Dr. Beattie, and met Thomas Campbell. . . . He spoke of Scott’s 
slavishness to men of rank, but said it did not interfere with his 
genius. Said it sunk a man’s heart to think that both he and 
Byron were dead, and there was nobody left to praise or approve. 
. . . He told a story of dining with Burns and a Bozzy friend 
who, when Campbell proposed the health of Mr. Burns, said, 
Sir, you will always be known as Mr. Campbell, but posterity 
will talk of Burns.” ’ 

In August of this year Willis met his fate in the person of 
Miss Mary Stace, daughter of General Stace. After a week’s 
acquaintance he proposed, and was accepted. General Stace 
agreed to allow his daughter 300/. a year which, with the 400. 
that Willis could make by his pen, was considered sufficient for 
the young couple to start housekeeping upon. In October, 1835, 
the wedding took place, and the pair went to Paris for the honey- 
moon. The happiness of this event must have been somewhat 
dashed by Lockhart’s scathing criticism in the September ‘ Quar- 
terly Review’ of ‘ Pencillings by the Way.’ At this time the 
‘ Pencillings,’ rigidly edited for the London public, were passing 
through the press, preparatory to their appearance in book-form. 
Lockhart, however, attacked the unexpurgated version of the 
work, which was published in the ‘New York Mirror.’ The 
editor of the ‘ Quarterly’ always knew how to stab a man in his 
tenderest part, and he stabbed Willis in his gentility. 

Having compared the Penciller’s poems to young ladies’ 
imitations of Wordsworth and Byron, Lockhart observes that 
many of ‘this person’s’ discoveries will be received with ridicule in 
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his own country, where the doors of the best American society 
were probably not opened to him as liberally as those of the 
English nobility. ‘In short,’ he proceeds, warming to his work, 
‘we are apt to consider him as a just representative, not of the 
American mind and manners generally, but only of the young 
men of fair education among the busy middling orders of mercan- 
tile cities. In his letters from Gordon Castle there are bits of 
solid, full-grown ignorance and impertinence ; while over not a 
few of the paragraphs is a varnish of conceited vulgarity, which 
is too ludicrous to be seriously offensive. . . . We can well believe 
that Mr. Willis depicted the sort of society that most interests his 
countrymen, ‘‘born to be slaves and struggling to be lords”; 
their servile admiration of rank and title, their stupid admiration 
of processions and levées are leading features of all the American 
books of travel. . . . We much doubt if all the pretty things we 
have quoted will so far propitiate Lady Blessington as to make 
her again admit to her table the animal who has printed what 
ensues’ (here follow Moore’s remarks on the subject of O’Connell). 
‘As far as we are acquainted with English or American literature, 
this is the first example of a man creeping into your house, 
and forthwith, before your claret is dry on his lips, printing 
table-talk on delicate suljects, and capable of compromising 
individuals.’ 

The ‘Quarterly’ having thus given the lead, the rest of the 
Tory magazines followed suit. Maginn flourished his shillelagh, 
and belaboured his victim with whole-hearted enjoyment. ‘This 
is a goose of a book,’ he begins, ‘or if anybody wishes the idiom 
changed, a book of a goose. There is not an idea in it, beyond 
what might germinate in the brain of a washerwoman.’ He pro- 
ceeds to call the author by such polite names as lick-spittle, 


jackass, ninny, fifty-fifth-rate scribbler, and ‘namby-pamby 


writer in twaddling albums, kept by the mustachioed widows or 
bony matrons of Portland Place.’ One result of these slashing 
reviews was that the book, though there were few indiscretions 
left in it, sold with the readiness of a succés de scandal, and 
brought its author in a thousand pounds. The original ‘ Pen- 
cillings,’ as they had appeared in the ‘ Mirror,’ were copied into 
the English papers, and eagerly read by the persons most con- 
cerned, such as Fonblanque, who-bitterly complained of the libels 
on his personal appearance ; O’Connell, who broke off his life-long 
friendship with Moore; and Captain Marryat, who was furious at 
the remark about his ‘gross trash.’ Like Lockhart, he revenged 
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himself by an article in his own magazine, the ‘ Metropolitan,’ in 
which he denounced Willis as a ‘spurious attaché, and threw a 
slur upon his birth and parentage. This attack was too personal 
to be ignored. Willis demanded an apology; Marryat replied 
with a challenge, and, after a lengthy correspondence, most of 
which found its way into the ‘ Times,’ a meeting was fixed to take 
place at Chatham. At the last moment, however, the seconds 
managed to arrange matters between their principals, and the 
affair ended without bloodshed. 

In his preface to the first edition of the ‘ Pencillings,’ Willis 
explains that he had believed his descriptions would die where 
they first saw the light, and therefore had indulged in a freedom 
of topic only customary in posthumous memoirs. He expresses 
his astonishment that this particular sin should have been visited 
on him at a distance of three thousand miles, when the Quar- 
terly Reviewer’s own fame rested on the more aggravated instance 
of a book of personalities, published under the very noses of the 
persons described (‘ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk’). Having 
observed that he was little disposed to find fault with anything 
in England, he continues: ‘In one single instance I indulged 
myself in strictures upon individual character. . . . I but 
repeated what I had said a thousand times, and never without an 
indignant echo to its truth, that the editor of that Review was 
the most unprincipled critic of the agé. Aside from its flagrant 
literary injustice, we owe to the ‘“ Quarterly ” every spark of ill- 
feeling that has been kept alive between England and America 
for the last twenty years. The sneers, the opprobrious epithets of 
this bravo in literature, have been received in a country where 
the machinery of reviewing was not understood, as the voice of 
the English people, and an animosity for which there was no 
other reason has been thus periodically fed and exasperated. I 
conceive it to be my duty as a literary man—I know it is my 
duty as an American—to lose no opportunity of setting my heel 
on the head of this reptile of criticism. He has turned and stung 
me. Thank God! I have escaped the slime of his approbation.’ 

In the spring of 1836 Mr. and Mrs. Willis sailed for New York, 
where the Penciller hoped to obtain a diplomatic appointment 
that would allow of his living in Europe, but all his efforts were 
fruitless, and he was obliged to rely upon his pen for a livelihood. 
Henceforward he was chiefly connected with journalistic enter- 
prises, more especially with the ‘New York Mirror’ and its suc- 
cessors. In 1839 he assisted to start a piratical paper called 
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the ‘Corsair,’ which was to convey to its readers the cream of the 
European .literary market, as soon as possible after publication. 
Willis paid a flying visit to England this year, when he made 
acquaintance with Thackeray, whom he engaged to contribute 
letters from Paris to the ‘ Corsair’ ‘ for a guinea a close column— 
cheaper than I ever did anything in my life. For myself I think 
him the very best periodical writer alive. He is a royal, daring, 
fine creature too.’ Inthe ‘ Jottings from London’ which he contri- 
buted to his paper, Willis describes Thackeray as ‘a fine athletic 
' looking man of about forty-five,’ whereas at that time Thackeray 
: was only eight-and-twenty. The author of ‘ Vanity Fair’ alludes 
to this episode in his ‘ Adventures of Philip,’ the hero of which 
contributes to a New York journal called ‘The Upper Ten Thou- 
sand,’ a phrase invented by Willis. 

When the ‘ Corsair’ came to an untimely end in 1841, Willis 
was invited to contribute to other journals, and was said to be 
the first American periodical writer who was tolerably well paid. 
So great became his fame that a gentleman at a Boston tea-party 
is reported to have ‘ guessed that G6-éthe was the N. P. Willis of 
Germany.’ The stories written at this time were afterwards pub- 
lished ina volume called ‘ Dashes at Life witha Free Pencil.’ The 
reader was given to understand that the incidents were all founded 
on fact, and asthe hero was a young literary man who was beloved 
of great ladies, they were supposed to be more or less autobio- 
graphical. Thackeray, in revenge perhaps for that close column 
which had been rewarded with an uncertain sovereign, makes 
great fun of this work in the ‘Edinburgh Review’ for October, 
1845, more especially of that portion which is called ‘The Heart- 
book of Ernest Clay.’ Like Ceesar, observes Thackeray, Ernest 
Clay is always writing of his own victories. ‘ Duchesses pine for 
his love, modest virgins go into consumptions and die for him, 
old grandmothers of sixty forget their families and their propriety, 
and fall on the neck of this Free Pencil.’ 

Willis lost his first wife in 1845, but he married again in 1846, 
and settled down in New York as editor of the ‘Home Journal ’ | 
which prospered under his rule. He set himself to portray the 
social life of the capital in the airy popular style which had 
already endeared him to the hearts of his countrymen. He was 
recognised as an authority on fashion, and his correspondence. 
columns were crowded with appeals for guidance in matters of 
dress or etiquette. One of his most pleasing characteristics was 
the ready appreciation and encouragement that he bestowed upon 
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young writers, and he is said to have been the literary sponsor of 
several reputations. Lowell, who was one of Willis’s protégés, 
alludes to him in his ‘ Fable for Critics’ (1848) in the following 
lines ; 

His nature’s a glass of champagne with the foam on’t, 

As tender as Fletcher, as witty as Beaumont ; 

So his best things are done in the heat of the moment. 


He'd have been just the fellow to sup at the Mermaid, 
Cracking jokes at rare Ben, with an eye to the barmaid, 
His wit running up as canary ran down— 

The topmost bright bubble on the wave of the town. 


In 1850 another volume of tawdry little stories, called 
‘People I have Met,’ appeared under Willis’s name. In a 
review of this book, Thackeray again describes the amusement 
that is to be found in Willis’s society, ‘amusement at the immensity 
of N.P.’s blunders, amusement at the prodigiousness of his self- 
esteem ; amusement always with or at Willis the poet, Willis the 
man, Willis the dandy, Willis the lover—now the Broadway 
Crichton, once the ruler of fashion and heart-enslaver of Bond 
Street, and the Boulevard, and the Corso, and the Chiaja, and the 
Constantinople bazaars. It is well for the general peace of 
families that the world does not produce many such men; there 
would be no keeping our wives and daughters in their senses 
were such fascinators to make frequent apparitions among us; 
but it is comfortable that there should have been a Willis. ... 
There is more or less of truth, he nobly says, in these stories— 
more or less, to be sure there is—and it is on account of this 
more or less truth that I, for my part, love and applaud this hero 
and poet. We live in our own country and don’t know it ; Willis 
walks into it, and dominates it at once. To know a duchess, for 
instance, is given to very few of us. We see the duchess in her 
carriage, and gaze with much reverence upon the strawberry 
leaves on the panels, and her grace within; whereas the odds are 
that that lovely duchess has had, one time or the other, a 
desperate flirtation with Willis the Conqueror. Perhaps she is 
thinking of him at this very moment, as her jewelled hand 
presses her perfumed handkerchief to her fair and coroneted 
brow, and she languidly stops to purchase a ruby bracelet at 
Gunter’s, or to sip an ice at Howell and James’s. He must have 
whole mattresses stuffed with the blonde or raven or auburn 
tresses of England’s fairest daughters. When the English female 
aristocracy read this title of ‘People I have Met,” I can fancy 
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the whole female peerage of Willis’s time in a shudder; and the 
melancholy marchioness, and the abandoned countess, and the 
heart-stricken baroness, trembling as each gets the volume, and 
asks of her guilty conscience, “ Gracious goodness ! is the monster 
going to show up me ?”’ 

At the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861, Willis went to 
Washington as war-correspondent of his paper. It does not 
appear that he saw any harder service than the dinners and 
receptions of the Capitol, since an opportune fit of illness pre- 
vented his following the army to Bull’s Run, where the cor- 
respondent who took his place was killed by a Southern bullet. 
The war may be said to have extinguished Willis’s literary repu- 
tation; his frothy trifling became obsolete when men had 
sterner things to think about than the cut of a coat or the 
etiquette of a morning call. The circulation of the ‘Home 
Journal ’ fell off, there was little demand even for stories about 
duchesses, and Willis, whose health was rapidly failing, soon 
found himself in financial difficulties. 

The last few years of his life form a melancholy contrast to its 
brilliant opening. Health, prosperity, popularity—all had deserted 
him, and nothing remained but the editorial chair, to which he 
clung even after epileptic attacks had resulted in paralysis and 
gradual softening of the brain. In November, 1866, he was 
obliged to lay down his pen for ever; and, after a few months 
spent in helpless weakness, he died on his sixty-first birthday, 
January 20, 1867. He was buried on Mount Auburn, at Boston, 
Longfellow and Wendell Holmes being among the number of his 
pall-bearers. 

Selections from Willis’s prose works have been published 
within recent years in America, and a new edition of his poems 
has lately appeared in England; but it seems probable that his 
fame, such as it is, will rest upon his sketches of such celebrities 
as Lamb, Moore, Bulwer, and D’Israeli. As long as we retain any 
interest in them and their works, we shall like to know how they 
looked and dressed, and what they talked about in private life. 
It is impossible altogether to approve of the Penciller—his 
absurdities were too marked, and his indiscretions too many— 
yet it is probable that few who have followed his meteor-like 
career will be able to refrain from echoing Thackeray’s verdict : 
‘It is comfortable that there should have been a Willis!’ 

GEORGE PasToN. 
15—5 
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A BYWAY IN THE COTSWOLDS. 


In the Cotswolds there are certainly many byways. Great 
coaching roads cross them, and even the splendid Fossway of the 
Romans; but many of the ways are of the past century, and poor 
things at best. After all it is not the road that matters, but 
where it leads to; and you cannot go far wrong if you follow here 
up hill and down dale, for you come sooner or later to an old grey 
stone village, set by the side of a stream, and shining in the sun 
that smites so keenly on the Cotswolds. One way there is that 
seems quite outside the common world. It is worth travelling 
by, for it takes you into a land where the nineteenth century 
seems not to have begun. A country it is of great farm-houses 
and rambling cottages, of churches such as our forefathers knew 
them, perhaps innocent of Puseyism. The parish clerk survives, 
as of old he of whom the poet wrote—I wonder if he knew of an 
inscription at Bibury— 
I hawk’d, and hem’d, and sang, and spit, 
And vex’d my throat full sore: 


Some, when I sang, were pleased at it, 
And some—when I gave o’er. 


Need any more be said to show that each house is one you may 
stand and gaze at, each church one you must certainly enter and 
explore ? 

You begin, then, at Northleach, a town on the Roman road 
from Bath to Gloucester. Not a town of the first importance, 
you say, but you note its good houses here and there, and its 
signs of comfortable homeliness. Perhaps you have descended 
the hill from Farmington, and rejoice to be alive. At any rate, 
you consider that the town has a striking position, a capital it 
might be of the district, with its great gaol, its pleasant-looking 
workhouse (much the happiest I have ever seen), and not so many 
miles away its gigantic coaching stables. Everyone in the old 
days passed through here on his way to Cheltenham. I suppose, 
too, that those who were not satisfied there drove through it when 
they transferred the cure of their ailments to Bath. I would gladly 
tell of its splendid Perpendicular church, and make extracts from 
the. delightful Cely Papers, which the Royal Historical Society 
has lately published; but that would need a paper to itself. 
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on the splendid Fossway. To your right are the tall trees that 
shut in Stowell Park, where, if ever he laid aside his harness, 
rested the famous Eldon, pillar of the Tory party, who ‘ never 
ratted.’ To the left, as you rise to nearly seven hundred feet, 
stretch undulating hills, bared mostly of their trees, but no longer 
fertile of wealth as in the days of the Great War. It is pathetic 
to remember how long the idea lingered of the inexhaustible 
riches of the land. At a property not far away from here lived 
till 1828 an old spendthrift who dissipated his money much as 
fashionable people did when George IV. was king, but who to the 
last believed in the recovery of the good old times. He was driven 
to dismiss all his servants, and to light but one fire in the great 
Elizabethan mansion ; yet still he said to his children, ‘It must 
come right : land must come right.’ For him it never came right. 
In came the execution ; the lawyer, who had gradually tightened his 
hold, closed at last, and the ancient estate came to the hammer. 

It is worth while—though it be a digression—to follow the 
lawyer, now turned squire. His house stood at the outskirts of a 
little country town in this neighbourhood. I will not say which 
it was: it was not Northleach. His stingy ways, and his bad 
record, prevented his ever winning popularity among the people. 
Years went on, and he saw that he was hated. He hated back, 
and strangely he expressed his hatred. One day at the market 
he stood by the old ‘tolsey’ and cried out, ‘Ah, beggars! I can 
sell ye all up! We have all your title-deeds, lawyer Price and I. 
We could sell ye all up.” It was not forgotten, and when a few 
days later he rode through the streets the villagers assembled as 
though by magic, with papers and rolls transfixed on pitchforks, 
and prodded the flanks of his horse. ‘Here be our title-deeds ; 
here be our title-deeds.’ 

Stories like these cling to the little country towns. Many of 
them had their origin in the fact that people ‘lived freely,’ as it 
was called. An old baronet, well remembered in these valleys, 
would on occasion ride down the village street where he was lord 
and master, with an old cavalry sabre drawn in his hand. One 
day he rode upon a grocer who stood at his shop door with a 
box of figs—a lunge and the sword went through the fig-box, 
and it was borne away in triumph. Romantic stories gathered 
around this old man, and grim stories too of murder. In his last 
days he was refused to his kindred; and when he died, and the 





From Northleach you shall turn southwards and find yourself 
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will was read, it was no very great surprise that the estates were 
left to his butler. Are these things legends? Some of them 


may be, but certainly not all. They were the days of unreformed ee 


corporations, not of reformed parish councils. After the corpora- 
tion banquets, in a little town hard by, there being no lighting 
of the streets so late, the junior burgess was deputed to walk first, 
having loosed his shirt-tails, that by their light his grave seniors 
might find the way to their houses. The shirt-tails were known 
to the wits as ‘the local moon.’ 

But I am wandering from my way, which is that past Stowell 
Park down the sharp descent to the Fosse-bridge. Here you finda 
charming inn, in the comfortable style of the last century, with a 
green before and stables to the side. Exquisite it looks in the 
summer sun, where the small beginnings of the Coln flow under 
the arches of the bridge, overhung by green boughs. A mile 
away is Coln 8. Denis, its church Norman and Early English, 
with Decorated and Perpendicular additions. The prevalence of 
Norman work along this valley shows how early civilisation settled 
in the neighbourhood of the Roman roads. ‘There are no traces 
of great castles, but the great abbeys settled their farmers in the 
lands and built the houses which we see, often not so much 
changed, to-day. In each of the churches in this valley of the 
Coln you may rely upon finding at least some Norman work, and 
also, a different interest, some quaint epitaph or sculptured stone. 
In Coln 8. Denis you have the memorials of the families of 
Hughes, Bridges, Kemp ; and this, which may well take its place 
among the quaintest inscriptions :— 


Heare lyes my body fast in 
closed with in this watery 
ground but my precius soule 
in it can not now be founde. 
But at the doome and genera 
ll judgment daye my Saviour 
Christ will bid me rise and come 
awaye. Although I never marri 
ed weare to any man as it my 
soule and body to my Saviour 
God and man shal then be Quit 
Heare lyeth the body of Joahne Bur 
ton third daughter to Richard Bur 
ton Minister late of Baginton who 
finished this mortall life the two 
and twentieth daye of September 
Ano Dmi 1631 
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The exigencies of space and the illiteracy of the sculptor have 
prevented he poet, no doubt, from receiving his due meed of 
praise. Indeed, the lines take time to disentangle, not to say to 
scan, even when you have discovered that they profess to be verse. 

The dedication of these churches is often a puzzle to anti- 
quaries. Coln 8. Denis is probably not dedicated to 8. Denys at 
all, but to 8. Kenelm. Still the parish holds its feast on S. 
Kenelm’s day, and several of the churches not far away are dedi- 
ated, after the fashion of the dedication of the great Winchcombe, 
which owned and cultivated so much of these Cotswold lands, to 
the boy king. So Salperton and Minster Lovel remember 


Rege puer natus Kenelmus decapitatus. 


Coln 8. Denis, a learned friend tells me, was appropriated to the 
church of Deerhurst, and Deerhurst was a cell of the great 5S. 
Denys in the northern suburbs of Paris. The name of the saint 
may thus naturally have been affixed to the village to distinguish 
it from its neighbours Coln Roger and Coln 8. Aldwin. 

Coln Roger took its name, no doubt, from the Norman 
baron who had much to do with the building of its beautiful 
little church. Alas! the restorer has been at hand, but you 
may still see the Norman on the point of turning into Early 
English. On the north wall westward are the beautiful Early 
English capitals of a doorway which within is a plain Norman 
arch. A small Norman window tells the same tale, and the 
Early English chancel completes it. The position is a delightful 
one, in low meadows by the river, the view closed in eastwards by 
a wooded hill, where ash and willow are gracefully mingled with 
firs, and little houses and barns, and what you would swear was a 
hermit’s cell just on the margin of the stream, complete the pic- 
ture. Hard by is an exquisite Elizabethan vicarage, grey and 
great-windowed and gabled. The whole village has the air, with 
all its seclusion, of having always been well cared for. So it was, 
certainly, the church shows, by Mrs. Mary Cook, the heiress, I 
take it, of the Millingtons who had long lived there, and who 
died in 1782 :— 

Her tender Heart with love sincere 
Melted for every Sufferer, 

And felt for the Distrest. 
Whene’er she heard the griev’d complain, 
Soft Pity for the Sons of Pain 

Resided in her Breast. 


A woman of feeling, whom Jean-Jacques would have loved. 
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Winson is not more than a mile off, with here, again, its 
Norman and Early English church, with Perpendicular additions, 
and a ‘restoration’ which has not spoiled the fine Norman chancel 
arch. The families who lived in this village have a literary taste 
in their names. Hewer reminds of Pepys, and Hathaway may 
have been an offshoot from the Warwickshire village not so far 
away. The lords bountiful of the parish were the family of 
Howes. They culminated, one feels, in a gentleman who died in 
1806, aged seventy-one, arid had lived through stormy days, 
retaining ‘the honest independence of his principles and_ his 
. steady attachment to his king and country,’ sentiments which 
leave us doubtful whether he followed Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox. But 
whatever may have been the politics of Mr. Howes, I have no 
doubt whatever that in his day there lived in the entirely charm- 
ing Georgian rectory a priest whom Thomas Love Peacock would 
have taken to his heart. The solid dignity and the tidy trimness 
of the house, the regularity of its windows, the chaste severity of 
its decoration, belong without question to the taste of Dr. Folliott, 
Dr. Gaster, or Dr. Portpipe. The ecclesiastic who lived in this 
delicious house must have been a scholar and a gentleman. I 
cannot think that he neglected his parishioners; I feel certain 
that he did not neglect his cellar. 

A mile on, up hill and down dale, either through Ablington, 
whose manor-house Mr. Gibbs so happily celebrated in ‘A 
Cotswold Village,’ or by the prosperous Arlington, and you are in 
Bibury, which William Morris thought to be ‘surely the most 
beautiful village in England.’ Its splendid Elizabethan court, 
its fine church—with Norman work again, and a splendid Norman 
door—gain more than half their beauty from their lovely surround- 
ings: the clear stream running through the village street, the 
spring in the inn garden, the old low bridges, the cedar in the 
churchyard, the thick woods on the hillside. 

Bibury may be remembered now by some chiefly for the 
‘Bibury Plate,’ concerning which, and kings so late as George IV., 
there might be many things to say; but it has a greater anti- 
quarian, if not historical, interest. The church was granted as 
a peculiar to the abbat of Osney. The Bishop of Worcester 
protested, and the matter came up before Henry II. for settle- 
ment at Old Sarum in 1173. My lord of Worcester had to give 
way, but he was propitiated with a payment of 2/. 13s. 4d. a year, 
and the other interests that contended had also their shares: 
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the abbat of Cirencester 6s. 8d., the abbat of Gloucester 2/. 10s., 
the abbat of Lyre 1/. 6s. 8d., and the prior of Worcester 3/. In 
the early part of the sixteenth century—I am following my 
learned friend—a moiety of this pension was paid to the scholars 
of Gloucester College in Oxford ‘ for their mete.’ 

The Reformation of course worked changes, but the peculiar 
lasted on, passing into lay hands, and the impropriator having 
the peculiar jurisdiction of Bibury, Barnsley, Winson, and Alds- 
worth. He had his own Court of Probate, and the new Bishop of 
Gloucester could move no finger save only to institute a clerk. 
Is there any other peculiar entirely in lay hands, save those the 
Sovereign owns ? 

Not every parish, even in the Cotswolds, has the interest of 
Bibury. But you cannot go far with open eyes without coming, 
in your books or on the ground before you, upon matter that 
belongs to English history. Down the stream, Coln 8. Aldwin, 
Williamstrip, Fairford are famous. And there you are coming, 
you find, into a land of railways, to the valley of the Thames, to 
prosperity and high farming. There you expect a history. But 
turn back again, and there is still a land you will not find dull. 
Above Northleach the high lands stretch northwards. There is an 
almost unknown country between Bourton-on-the-Water and the 
great Cheltenham and Oxford road. It is a district well worth 
exploring. Begin at Bourton, then, which someone quaintly called 
‘the English Venice.’ You see what he meant as you ride down 
the broad village street with its pretty bridges thrown, with a keen 
eye to effect, over the placid stream that flows through the grass 
strips along the road. Someone in the last century must have 
worked in the town very happily. The harmony of it all cannot 
be the work of chance. Houses there are, very pretty, of all 
dates ; the majority of the comfortable time of George III. The 
church might have been quite comfortable and Georgian too, like 
its tower, if someone had not set himself to make a new Gothie 
erection of it. Still even there are survivals. Anthony Collet, 
gentleman, left, we learn, 10/. to the poor of the parish two 
hundred years ago. His epitaph is superb: 

In him none ever any baseness saw ; 
His rule was honour, and his word was law. 


There is a fine Jordan tomb too, and many other pleasant things 
are in this pleasant place. 
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From Bourton-on-the-Water you cannot go anywhere without 
climbing a hill. If you go as I would lead you, you mount and 
descend several. Aston Blank, or Bleak, or Cold Aston as they 
indifferently call it, is only some six hundred feet above sea-level, 
but it looks worthy of its name. The church, dignified, like 
many near here, by a Norman door, has the uncommon feature of 
an unlighted east wall, with one niche over the altar and another 
in the side. It is all rude local work, like that at Notgrove, a few 
miles away, of which local antiquaries make so much, and the date 
is perhaps 1450. Human interest must be sought in the epitaphs, 
and not in vain. One is ‘In Memory of Joshua Elyott, clerk, and 
Elizabeth his wife, daughter unto Edward Aylworth of Aylworth, 
Esquire. He died August 1, 1667, and his friends gave him a 
curious poetic inscription, now almost undecipherable : 


The Lord hath called Samuel hence, 
Who Joshua did succeed. 


a reversal of Biblical order which the epitaph-makers found 
entertaining. A far finer monument, very highly decorated, 
though still of local work, is to the memory of ‘Giles Carter, son 
of John Carter of Netherswell, in the County of Gloster, Esquire ; 
his two brethren being John Carter of Charlton Abbats, and 
William Carter of Breesnorton in Oxfordshire. Hee married 
Elizabeth, ye daughter of Sir Paul Tracy of Stanwell, and died 
without issue.’ It is a far cry still from Bleak Aston to Brees 
Norton, or Brize Norton as they call it now, thinking its church 
to be dedicated to 8. Brice ; it must have been farther still in the 
seventeenth century, when roads were even worse than now. 
However, there must have been many pleasant resting-places on 
the way, for in the Cotswolds they seem always to have under- 
stood the building art. 

When you go from Aston to Notgrove you come across 
quite an original style of house with the surprising date of 
1800; the long central window that lights two floors is, certainly 
for that date, unique. It is the unexpected which makes the 
special attraction of these pretty grey Cotswold houses. They 
are never the same, and happily they have hardly ever been 
‘restored.’ Notgrove itself—to continue our journey—is a 
strange little village jumbled among hillocks. The east wall 
of its church, within resembling that of Aston, has outside a 
fourteenth-century crucifix. The whole church seems of the 
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early part of that century. It has a fine stumpy broached spire, 
and within a quite beautiful bit of glass of about 1300—a 
e Madonna and Child of almost primitive type, but very graceful. 
There are two fine priests’ tombs, and some good oak—a Jacobean 
pulpit, with the names of Richard Pleydell and Thomas Payn, 
churechwardens, 1619. 

To reach the next village you have some sharp rises and falls ; 
but when you are arrived you see exquisite pieces of woodland 
and down, hills well wooded looking over steep valleys studded 
| with picturesque cots. Once there was a Norman church at 
this far-away hamlet of Turkdean, and fragments of its nave 
remain, with some pretty interlaced work. But later centuries 
built a new church, and that has fallen into the hands of 
restorers, of whose work it shames to speak. One does not 
wonder that in this country the heait of William Morris was 
often made to bleed; but then, what were the churches like 
before the restorers came? Perhaps after all they have their 
excuse, 

Anyhow, in the last century folk did not think of such 
horrors, or they would not have died so comfortably in their 
beds as they did. Here is one of them : 





The Rev. George Hornsby, M.A., 
late Student of Christ Church, Oxford, | 
for thirty years the truly respected | 
Vicar of this parish, with the | 
Perpetual Curacy of Aldsworth, | 
and the deeply lamented parent | 
of nine surviving children. 

He died August 29, 1837, aged 57. | 

1 


This excellent man had a long journey before him when he 
visited his other cure, and one far rougher than it was long. In 
the tower of Aldsworth Church, they say, was posted a man every 
Sunday afternoon to give news of his approach, if his gig should 
be seen upon the distant downs, and to set the bells a-ringing. 
No one who has travelled along the road would suspect that there 
was a regular Sunday service. 

A rapid descent and then a rise of two hundred feet bring you | 
to a grassy road, from which you can see the Berkshire downs,* 
the White Horse, and Faringdon Clump, thirty or forty miles 
away. Along this road and you come to Hampnett, perched 
again on the side of a hill, sprinkled with houses and barns. 
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There is an air of prosperity, which is not belied by the 
substantial rectory or the gay decoration that the restorer’s hand 
has given to the church. Apart from its recent handling, the 
church is of great interest. A Norman nave and chancel arch, 
the capitals carved rudely with birds, give entrance to a chancel 
of unusual plan. First there is one plain bay, then a vaulted 
bay, the tiny window in the east wall probably the Norman 
original, the windows to north and south fifteenth-century 
insertions. The whole has been painted with designs which 
it is not possible entirely to praise. But the result is certainly 
remarkable, and by no means without interest. 

As you turn away and pass over the broken byways to 
Northleach, you remember with a start that you have never 
really been far off from the line of the railways and the great 
coach roads. None the less you have been quite out of the world, 
into a district which the guide-books disdain to recognise, or 
recognise only to show their ignorance of it. A land it is without 
a single great house, but with yeomen’s dwellings such as other 
districts would make show of. There are no advertisements, 
happily, and no amateur artists. It is a country quite unspoiled. 


W. H. Hurron. 
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THAT TYRANT INCOME. 


THE man who possesses an income, harbours also a tyrant. This 
is a profound truth not duly grasped by those who, having no 
income, wish that they had. The only perfectly free man is he 
who, untrammelled by possessions, and by the responsibilities they 
entail, can stroll along the road of Life—in rags maybe and with 
only the proverbial crust in his pocket—singing as he goes: 
I'm paid by nobody, no, not T, 
And nobody’s paid by me. 

A state this appreciated by few men, and yet how entirely ideal! 
For, once a man has an income attached to him, it becomes clearly 
necessary for him to administer it ; and the proper administration 
of an income, however small, implies a budget; and a budget 
implies plans, forethought, and a consequent loss of freedom, and 
loss of the joy of acting entirely on the impulse of the moment. 
A budget is in reality one of the many artifices by which that 
tyrant Income strives to destroy the joie de vivre of simple men. 

Of course, were we all in the position of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the actual making of the budget would lose half 
its terrors, for consider a moment the advantages which this 
official budget-maker has over the wretched private individual. 
To him alone, of all his fellow countrymen, is given the power of 
increasing his income to an almost unlimited extent, should he 
find occasion require it, for the power of taxation is his. A penny 
on this, a farthing on that, and the revenue he has at his disposal 
swells instantly to the required proportions: or, if he be a man 
of imagination, it is open to him to enjoy the proceeds of a new 
tax all of his own invention. In addition to this, is not advice 
gratis poured in upon him by every post, from every quarter of 
the Empire, thus raising the burden of management, if it should 
rest too heavily upon his shoulders? What more could budget- 
maker desire? Small wonder is it, if this professional maker of 
budgets be an object of envy to all the poor amateur budget- 
makers who, on dull December days, sit alone and unaided in 
their upper chambers wrestling with the horrid problem of the 
Meeting of the Ends. 

And _ not only an object of envy is this man to them, but one 
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also of hatred, if not of malice—for so surely as this professional 
budget-maker takes upon himself to add more funds to the 
National Exchequer, so surely do the private Exchequers of the 
amateur chancellors shrivel and grow small. 

There is no magic at work here, it is only a case of cause and 
effect. You, the private individual, are, to a considerable extent, 
the source from which the public purse is filled; small wonder 
that in these days of war, and rumours of war, your privy purse 
grows very thin and light! 

To take an instance, and vary the metaphor. Doth not that 
insidious insect the income tax eat like moth the corners (as 
represented by odd shillings and pounds) of the most steady 
dividend ; and alas! in the days in which you live, doth not the 
strength of that terrible insect wax ever greater, till from eating 
eightpence only out of each of your few poor pounds a year it 
hath developed a capacity to devour even up to one-seventeenth 
of every one of your golden sovereigns. Therefore, I pray 
you, you whose incomes rise above the level of 400/. a year, 
set in a separate column of your ledger this following item: 
‘To the gnawings and destroyings of a certain noxious insect 
called the Income Tax, so much,’ and see that you calculate your 
expenditure less the amount which this State-protected creature 
hath filched from you ere even it became your own. To come 
down to plain unvarnished facts, I would have you grasp the 
following figures, you makers of family budgets : 


The 78/7. a year man pays at this moment in Income Tax . Nothing 


The 1502. 2 os a as . Nothing 
The 8002. ee a ‘3 ‘s » 467. 133, 4d. 
The 1,8002. 5 - i Ee - 1052. 

The 10,0002. 3 As 45 ‘s - 5831. 6s. 8d. 


—a state of things which, though it may not be permanent, 
the man of reason will consider seriously and lay his account with, 
when making his budget ! 

True it is that if you be a man of the temperament that may 
be described as that of an ear-marking patriot, it will be some 
compensation, as you walk abroad, to forget the worn stair- 
carpet which, thanks to the income tax, you have not sufficient 
margin to replace—to forget the holiday you might have taken ; 
the good things you might have eaten—and, gazing through the 
railings of the barrack square, feel with pride that you, even you, 
have paid your share of that man’s scarlet uniform, that he is to 
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some extent your personal hireling! Some consolation, too, will 
it be to you, when you open your halfpenny morning paper (all 
in these days that you can afford!), to feel that suchand such a 
capture of sheep—so many Boer prisoners—are the indirect result 
of your personal though involuntary contribution to the national 
exchequer! These things, I say, are matters of temperament. 
Still, wise is the’ man who takes his pleasure where he can! 
Anyway, the moral of the matter is clear: when making your 
budget always discount your income tax. 

Now, while the making of budgets is a source of trouble to 
the bulk of humanity, to a certain type of man, it is an occupa- 
tion which has at least a temporary fascination of its own. To 
such a man there is a glamour as of romance hanging about the 
fair white ledger into which the expenses for the coming year 
shall be written ; to him some of the elusive charm of the creation 
of a peem—a picture—a first novel—seems to lurk in that fools- 
cap page, which only waits to be accurately spaced and filled in 
with imaginary figures under various headings. For the nonce 
the man feels himself the veriest autocrat of his own fortunes, 
and the sensation of despotic power is always sweet! ’Tis such 
an easy matter—on paper—to transform a 3 into a 2, ay, witha 
little stroke of the pen through an obtrusive 0, to decrease by 
nine-tenths the difficulties of existence! On a winter’s evening, 
when the outside world is given over to fog or rain or a howling 
wind, when the room within is warm and comfortable, a shaded 
lamp upon the writing-table, cigarettes and matches within easy 
reach—'tis such an easy matter to take a happy simple view 
of life, difficulties smooth themselves out vastly, and all 
things assume a rosy glow. How natural, for instance, when a 
man’s own fireside is so alluring and satisfying, for him to think 
with a certain contempt of, say, the necessity of a summer holiday. 
Who wants to suffer a sea-change into unattractive lodgings? 
Who wishes to go and stay in the houses of other men? Who 
desires to rush off to foreign parts, when he is so comfortable and 
happy at home? Surely half the amount set down, will more 
than suffice to cover whatever change of scene be necessary—and 
the pen carries the thought into instant effect. Illness? Absurd 
to think that so large a portion of income should go that way. 
Health, not sickness, is the normal state of man! Entertaining? 
Wherefore set a sum apart for such a futile end? What is good 
enough for a man should be good enough for his friends. Who 
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cares for banquets and dreary feasts to mere acquaintance, when 
good company is the best of fare! Away, then, with the sum set 
aside for entertaining ! 

In this fashion, in the hands of a true enthusiast, does the 
budget dwindle, and after an hour or two of pleasant dreaming 
the figures will have been so well manipulated that a hurried 
addition, as the dinner gong sounds through the house, will reveal a 
total, amazingly small and neat, which yet—on paper—completely 
covers the probable outgoings for the year that is to come, ay, and 
leaves that blessed possession—a margin—to the paper financier. 

But before half the year has passed over his head, his joy in 
his work will be dead and gone. One of two things will have 
happened—according to his disposition and surroundings. If he 
be a conscientious man, that jerry-built budget, run up so swiftly, 
will have become his prison house. Life will be one perpetual 
struggle to live within its narrow bonds, and most assuredly for 
man, woman, and child whom it may concern, existence will in 
the end become intolerable—a never-ending struggle to attain 
the economically impossible. Or if he be a man more casual 
than conscientious, yet another kind of tribulation will be his— 
when the quarterly bills come in, and the quarterly accounts have 
to be made up—for it is but reasonable that the man who has 
dared approach finance in an imaginative spirit should be humbled 
and brought low. The tyrant Income will have his revenge for 
such flippant treatment! Bitterly will the wretched budget-maker 
be made to take to heart the truth of that old proverb which 
states that every couple is not a pair. Estimate is one thing, 
fact another, and try however hard he may, he will find it is totally 
beyond his power, to drive in decent double harness this most 
lopsided and incongruous pair. 

What, for instance, of those items, Illness and Summer Holi- 
days? Influenza has wrought havoc in the household—leaving 
behind its usual legacy of shattered nerves—which only a long 
holiday from every-day surroundings seems likely to restore. The 
doctor has become a permanent fixture, and has sent in to claim 
his own, in the shape of a long account ; the fees of a professional 
nurse, and the chemist’s bill, are matters which refuse to be over- 
looked, and under the heading of Illness must all go down in the 
ledger. Thus also with the item, Entertaining. Impossible has 
it been to ignore that great law which is the foundation of all 
human society, the law of the giving and receiving of the chop; 
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and, in addition to this, many folk have come and gone whom it 
has been, if not a pleasure, at least a duty to feed. And as with 
these things, so with others. 

Thus rapidly experience robs a man of his childlike belief that 
in the following year there shall be no extraordinary unforeseen 
expenses, and in bitterness of spirit will he have to learn that 
unforeseen expenses are the only thing which will never fail him. 
So the glamour which hung about the ledger, the glamour which 
hangs always over the future, whether fantastic or financial, 
vanishes rapidly in the clear nearness of the practical and the 
present—and the joy of the budget-maker is a thing of the past. 

The moral of this also is clear. Over-estimate everything 
except the size of your income. Do not attempt to do many 
things for very little; on the contrary, try to do very little for 
a reasonable amount. Allow yourself a fair margin for every 
separate item, but if your income be small, have as few separate 
items as you can. This is the only way to keep on friendly terms 
with both your own budget and your own conscience. 

Now what are the fewest items a man can do with? Almost 
it would seem as though the art of budget-making reduced itself 
to the old, old story as taught by ancient dames in cottage schools, 
in the days when board schools were things undreamt of. It is 
the story of the three R’s. With many raps on sore knuckles, 
and amid many tears shed by her pupils, the old dame dinned the 
arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic into the dense pates of 
the poor bewildered babies who sat upon the forms around her. 
And just so, nowadays, teaches the old dame we call Fortune, as 
with quite as many raps on sore knuckles, with quite as many 
salt tears shed by those who will not learn, she tries to drive into 
the equally silly pates of poor grown-up humanity the harder arts 
of how best to provide Roof, Rations, and Raiment for themselves. 
From childhood to old age, symbolising first one thing and then 
another, those three R’s haunt us ever. 

For, of a truth, to rich and poor alike, the budget resolves 
itself into these three essential elements: this much for the Roof 
which shelters, this much for the Rations which sustain, this 
much for the Raiment which covers ; the surplus after these things 
are provided, represents but that quantity of oil which each man 
can claim to make the wheels of life run smoothly ! 

Now it is a curious fact that analysing even cursorily the 
various budgets as given in this Magazine by a succession of 
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writers during the last few months, we find that, without any pre- 
concerted schemes, the proportion which these various income 
holders dole out to each of these three items varies much less than 
might have been expected. 

To take first the matter of Rent. Only the lucky possessor of 
10,0000. a year comes anywhere near that counsel of perfection of 
the theoretic economist, of spending only one-tenth of his income 
on his roof-tree—or, to be more accurate, he alone could by any 
possibility do so—and then only were he content to live the whole 
year in the same place. But the existence of his country place, 
the fishing or the shooting to which he flies for at least half the 
year, brings his rent up to a far less orthodox figure, and throwing 
(for purposes of analysis) town and country rents into one, about 
one-third of his income is spent in Rent. The British workman, 
on the other hand, spends rather less than one-quarter, the clerk or 
the possessor of 150/. rather over one-quarter, the professional man 
one-sixth, and the gentleman at large, he who owns 1,800l. a 
year, one-fifth exactly. 

With regard to Rations, under which heading, for simplicity’s 
sake, may be included all such housekeeping items as food, firing, 
and lighting, something between one-third and one-fourth seems 
to be a very fair general average for the different classes of society, 
though here, again, the two ends of the scale diverge greatly, and 
while the workman has perforce to eat half of his whole annual 
fortune, one-seventh suffices to keep the owner of his 10,0000. per 
annum in the bread and butter and the jam of life. 

Only when we touch the problem of Raiment is it that the 
difference of proportion becomes very great. Whereas the British 
workman need, apparently, only set aside one-sixteenth for clothes 
for himself and wife and family, both clerk and professional man 
have to make a very different computation ; for here, again, the 
Tyrant steps in and decrees that once a man’s earnings, or posses- 
sions, rise above the limit of two figures, he shall be hunted and 
harried by that bugbear of civilised man-—the keeping up of 
appearances, The chief sufferers from this particular form of harry- 
ing are the members of that class of society usually described by 
the political tub-thumper as ‘the backbone of the commonwealth.’ 
In this matter, the poor backbone has a deal to bear, be he dis- 
guised as clerk or curate, reporter or photographer, lower division 
clerk in a Government office or head salesman in a shop—be he, 
in a word, any one of those elements of which that great lower- 
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middle class is composed; his position will require that.he be 
habited in decent professional garb—that garb known in Scotland 
as ‘blaacks and a lum hat.’ What though his wife be her own 
dressmaker, and create all her own and her children’s clothes— 
what though in moments of sentiment he may name her the 
‘Madonna of the knitting needles’—this will not prevent the 
necessity of one-sixth of his income going in one direction, and 
one-sixth, or 25/. per annum, makes a large hole in an income of 
150/. a year ; even as 140/. reduces considerably the spending 
capacity of 800/. Yet what will you, my masters? The juste 
miliew between poverty and riches must have its own disadvantages, 
and well has it been said that it is only the beggar and the owner 
of millions who can afford the luxury of a threadbare coat. 

Now, once the claims of the three R’s have been attended to, 
what of the oil which, as we said before, each man can claim to 
make the wheels of life run smoothly ? The amount of it, and the 
way in which each man portions it out, are so different that it will 
be simpler, instead of plunging into a mass of detail, to give a 
comparative analysis of the five budgets which have been dealt 
with by the various writers : 











—_ | £78. | £150. | £800. | £1,800.| £10,000. 
| £ea4a\/£ 34. & | £ £ | 
Rent, rates and taxes .| 18 4 0 381 3 5}; 130 | 360 3,000 
| Journey towork ... -- i oe 0 — | — _ 
Food, firing, oil, and | 
| lighting. . .| 4112 0 57 6 0| 229 610 | 1,400 | 
Clothes, M., Mme., et | | 
| Bébés (and omnes | 
expenses)... 5 40.25 00! 140 | 900 | 1,000 | 
| Wages | _— Be 38 130 | 400 | 
Wine, beer, tobacco 7 8 0) 2-6 0 30 | 60 | 200 | 
| Stationery, books, 
| stamps, papers, inci- | | 
| _ dental thereto . ‘ a 5 2 0 18 | 30 280 
| Education . ; - —_ _— } —- | — 400 | 
Liveries : | — — } — | — (ae 
Entertaining and amuse- | 
ments, presents al _ 110 0 35 -- 350 
Up-keep of house, re- | | | | 
pairs . . a ru _ & 4 0| 50 | 120 200 | 
Stables. : : a -- — Joo fe 600 | 
Journeys -and visits | | 
(holidays) . : _ 5 0 0 50 50 | 150 
Benefit club. ‘ ee _— — =| a 
Illness . ' ; oo— 5 0 0 30 | 50 | 100 | 
Taxes ; : : — — _ oo 450 
Charities. .{oo= 114) — 40 400 
Insurance, say ing. | bE OO! 24s sr = — —_ 
Margin. . . .| 350} — | 50 | 150 | 1,009 
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It will be noticed that, except in the last budget (10,000/.), 
the expenses of children and their edueation are not allowed for— 
a most serious omission this, certainly in the cases of the 
incomes of 800/. and 1,800]. a year. To the working man, his 
children, educated at the nation’s expense, are, once they have 
passed school age, a source of revenue; but to every other man of 
the community the reverse is the case, and unless a man’s income 
be, like a Dum-dum bullet, of an expanding nature, his children 
and their upbringing are likely to prove the great difficulty in the 
annual making of the family budget, and longingly will the 
worried parent sigh for the day—which at the rate we are at pre- 
sent going may not be far distant—when Free Education at public 
school and college for the Children of the Rich shall be set down 
in the election programme of one of the two parties of the State! 
Till that happy day arrives, or until the swing of the pen- 
dulum brings about a national revulsion against all education 
whatsoever, children will remain the permanent drain on the 
resources of the fairly well-to-do, the cause which chiefly accounts 
for the balance of the pass-book so constantly slipping over from 
the credit to the debit side. 

Yet one other point is there that strikes one curiously in 
dealing with these various budgets. The one thing which all 
the writers are agreed upon is that ’tis only the man who possesses 
a large income who can afford himself the luxury of an incompetent 
wife! From every other class rises the same refrain: ‘She must 
be a good manager, no fool, no idler, not slovenly and improvi- 
dent .... not given to running “ticks” at small chandler 
shops ; one who can join a patch, not cobble miserably—in a word, 
a good investment.’ "Tis indeed a proud position for a woman to 
aspire to. Her husband shall arise and call her—not blessed, but 
a good investment! Admirable indeed are the utilitarian days 
in which we live! And yet, tho’ one dares only say it beneath 
one’s breath, it is not usually because of the bride’s superlative 
qualities of patching, and cobbling, and managing, and scheming, 
that marriages on small incomes are entered into . . . but these 
things are mysteries which concern not the makers nor the writers 
of budgets! ... Still, in theory anyway, romance is an item 
which no man whose income is under 10,000/. a year should dare 
indulge in, for it will prove a most expensive luxury. 

And the conclusion of the whole matter, what is it? Surely 
there must be some fundamental, if secret, law to be discovered 
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gové ning. the budgets of rich men and poor men alike, which, if 
only t were known and recognised, would render the making of— 
ay, aud the living upon—budgets a pleasant and a joyful thing 
instead of their being, as at present, a cause of pain and grief to 
the larger portion of poor humanity. Is the proverbial old 
stocking, bulging with the savings of years, the outward and 
visible emblem of this hidden law? Or does the happy secret 
belong only to the man who walks the world hugging to him- 
self the knowledge of the fat margin that lies securely in his 
bank? Yes and no. A yearly margin, as has been already said, 
is a great possession; so, too, is a permanent emergency-fund, 
the result of years of self-denial, but neither of these things goes 
to the root of the matter. The truth is this: the secret of 
financial happiness lies in your own personal attitude towards 
your income. If you treat it as a friend, on whose generosity 
you may rely to help you in time of need, then will you be 
doomed to disappointment, for few incomes have great souls— 
they are mean and shrinking things, incapable of heroic expansion ! 
But if, from the very first instant that you and it foregather, you 
treat it as your natural enemy, then may your life be a happy 
one. Conquer it, or it will assuredly conquer you, and become 
your tyrant. Yet only in one way can it be humbled and brought 
low, and happy is the man who discovers the way to do this early 
in his career. Keep it hidden, for publicity is to it the breath 
of life, and once the glare of publicity falls upon this unlovely 
Galatea, it will rise up and mercilessly will it trample upon you 
and your most precious possession—your independence. There- 
fore hide it. Never let your nearest or your dearest suspect its 
real height, or breadth, or length, or power. Keep it as secret as 
you would the knowledge of some hideous crime; guard it from 
the public gaze as you would the most appalling skeleton that 
ever sat in family cupboard! Should searching questions be put 
to you anent its size, do not hesitate to lie right royally in your 
responses, Swear it is but a small weak thing, worthy of no 
consideration, incapable of sustained effort, and thus by your 
cunning words force it to sit cowering in the darkness of private 
life, not daring to assert itself, or to tyrannise over you in that 
horrid fashion already darkly hinted at by a previous writer in 
these papers : 

‘ As regards the size of your house, it will practically be decided 
for you by the size of your income, as unless you have an unusually 
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strong individuality you cannot elect to live in’a small house when 
youare known to have 10,000/. ayear . . . the scale of your house- 
keeping will be settled for you by the size of your house, your 
entertaining by the size of your household,’ and so ad infinitum. 
Therefore, if you would live in a house of your own choosing, 
order your establishment as you please, keep the company that is 
congenial to yourself, select the pleasures and occupations in 
which your own soul delighteth—in a word, if you would live the 
pleasant life of a free man and not that of the veriest slave—then 
I say to you, from the very first, regard your income as your 
tyrant ; a tyrant who is prepared to wrench from you your freedom 
of action, to saddle you with a budget, to coerce you in the matter 
of keeping up appearances, to impose upon you the burden of 
much responsibility, to hedge you round with all sorts of con- 
ventional limitations; and in that spirit treat your income. 
Shroud it in silence and mystery deeper and greater than the 
grave itself; never honour it by considering it as a power, but 
always as an encumbrance; recognise its many disadvantages, 
and treat it always with a firm and splendid contempt. Thus, 
and thus only, shall you attain that uncommon but blessed 
position, of being not only master of your own fate, but master 
also of your own tyrant Income, instead of its most wretched and 
obedient slave. 
Eva ANSTRUTHER. 














sateen: 
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VIII. 


My readers will not have forgotten that this summer we celebrated 
the Fortieth Anniversary of the Dedication of St. Ursula’s Church. 
Indeed, some of them have rebuked me for dwelling on the fact 
at unnecessary length, and have even hinted that I did so because 
I had nothing more interesting to say; which, as Mr. La Fayette 
Kettle said to Martin Chuzzlewit, is ‘ dreadful true.’ Undeterred, 
however, by any craven fears of unfriendly criticism, Mr. Soulsby 
announced at the close of the Festival that he would prolong its 
echoes by publishing in the Parish Magazine some ‘ Jottings from 
a Journal,’ dealing with the events and reflections of ten years 
—or, as he prefers to say, of ‘a decade.’ These self-communings 
began in the July number of the Magazine, and are, I under- 
stand, to be continued monthly till July, 1903. I append some 
samples : 


JOTTINGS FROM A JOURNAL, 
1890-1900 


By THE REY. LANCELOT LUDOVIC SOULSBY, M.A., 
VICAR OF ST, URSULA’S, STUCCO GARDENS. 


1890. 
JANUARY. 


lst.—Browning is gone, and Tennyson is going, and I shall 
soon be left alone. This dismal reflection impels me to draw 
more closely to surviving friends, with whom I have rapports 
based on intellectual and spiritual affinities. I therefore walked 
across the Park to see Timmins, Vicar of St. Remigius’, Bays- 
water, who was a fellow-pupil of mine at Lycurgus House 
Academy, Peckham. He showed me his collection of church 
book-markers. Very remarkable ; but the only one I envied was 
a lovely arrangement of pale puce silk, with a cross, an anchor, 
and a heart embroidered in yellow beads. 

2nd.—I described Timmins’s collection to my wife, and 
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mentioned that I had always taken an interest in book-markers, 
and had collected them ever since I was a schoolboy. She said 
in reply: ‘But is not the human intellect the real book- 
marker?’ This play on the word marker struck me as really 
witty, and (like all true wit) profound. 

20th.—I am preparing a sermon on ‘The Sanctities of the 
Home,’ and, being anxious to get a good quotation, took down 
from my shelves ‘The Christian Year.’ I turned to the poem on 
‘ Churching of Women,’ which was always a great favourite of mine. 
I had forgotten that it contained this divinely beautiful stanza : 

Is there, in bowers of endless Spring, 
One known from all the seraph band 

By softer,voice, by smile and wing 
More exquisitely bland ? 

Surely ‘ bowers of endless Spring’: and an ‘exquisitely bland 
smile’ are poetry of a very high order. And yet I under- 
stand that Mr. John Morley declines to include Keble in his 
‘English Men of Letters.’ . My wife attributes this exclusiveness 
to theological prejudice. This solution had not occurred to me, 
but women have a wonderfully delicate instinct in these matters. 

25th.—There is frost this morning. My wife, coming down 
to breakfast, quoted very aptly 

Stern Winter throws his icy chains, 
Encircling Nature round ; 


How bleak and dreary are the hati, 
Late with gay verdure crown’d ! 


If this weather continues, we shall very likely see ice on the 
Serpentine, as I did in 1860 (see my journal for that year). 


FEBRUARY. 


lst.—I forget if I have already mentioned that I playfully 
call my wife ‘Egeria. Her name is Emily; but I call her 
Egeria because she has been to me ever since we married a 
nymph of good inspirations. To-day her article on ‘ Fashion and 
Passion’ appeared in the ‘Pimlico Review.’ This was quite a 
domestic event, and we had champagne at dinner. My curate 
was dining with us, so'I did not make a speech, but I smiled at 
her over my glass and said softly, ‘ Floreat Egeria.’ She smiled, 
oh! so sweetly, in return. 

12th.—Mr. and Mrs. Smithers left us, having stayed for ten 
days at the Vicarage, for shopping and the pantomime. We hope 
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to stay for three weeks with them at Brighton in the autumn. 
Their house is some way out, near Aldrington, but it is more 
reposeful than the garish Métropéle. The Smitherses are new 
friends. I met them last summer at Miirren, and our common 
admiration for Alpine scenery made a lasting bond between us. 
My attention was first attracted to Mr. Smithers by hearing him 
quote at table d’héte some fine lines, which I understood him to 
say were Wordsworth’s, about 
An old half-witted sheep 
Which bleats articulate monotony, 
And indicates that two and one are three, 
That grass is green, lakes damp, and mountains stecp. 
The last epithet is well chosen. My shortness of breath in 
climbing hills has been the keynote of my life. 
18th. Shrove Tuesday.—We gave our annual Pancake Dinner. 
Lady Farringford, the Cashingtons, the Barrington-Bounderleys, 
anda fewmore. Theconversation was very good. Mr. Cashington 
mentioned that he had lately returned from a tour in Egypt, and 
was very interesting about the Sphinx and the Pyramids. This 
turned the conversation to foreign lands. Mr. Barrington- 
Bounderley displayed a surprising acquaintance with the products 
of the East, and told me a great deal about indigo and jute which 
I had not heard before. I thought it right to give a more 
spiritual tone to the conversation by saying that perhaps Asia 
was the most interesting of all the continents, and that great 
* results might be expected from the exploration of Palestine. On 
this one of our guests quoted, very appositely, these striking lines : 
No Bibles and no books of God were in that Eastern land; 
No Pope, no blessed Pope, had they to guide them with his hand. 
This is profoundly true, but it had never occurred to me before. 
19th. Ash Wednesday.—After morning service spent several 
hours at the Public Library searching for the lines quoted above. 
Found them in Faber’s beautiful poem on ‘The Three Kings.’ 
Read through the volume, and found it very teaching. Resolved 
to give two Lenten lectures on (i.) Faber’s poems as he wrote 
them ; (ii.) Faber’s poems as improved by the editors of ‘Hymns 
Ancient and Modern.’ 


MARCH. 


1st.—Breakfasted with our Clerical Club. My wife says that 
this is a truly spirituel gathering—cleverly using the word 
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spirituel in two senses. The Archdeacon is ex-officio President. 
The Rural Deans are Vice-Presidents. All the Incumbents in the 
district are members, and Churchwardens have lately been ad- 
mitted as honorary members. On this alteration in our rules, 
, whose jocularity is often ill-timed, made an allusion to 
Coachmen at Bath, but no one took it up. (I make it a rule, 
throughout these jottings, where I cannot speak in commendation, 
to mention no name, but leave a blank.) The conversation this 
morning was unusually brilliant, being chiefly sustained by my 
friend Dasher, Vicar of St. Blaisius’s. To a member who, 
arriving late, knocked down a chair, he said, ‘Come along, old 
Cow.’ The laugh was general. We had grilled salmon for 
breakfast. Having given much attention to natural history, I had 
no difficulty in recognising the fish as Salmo ferox of the 
naturalists. 
25th. Lady Day.—So called on account of a religious festival 
which was observed in England before the Reformation. These 
survivals are very interesting, and illustrate the continuity of our 
national life. Archdeacon Buggins, who preached for me at 
evensong, profoundly remarked that the English Church was no 
mushroom growth of yesterday, and quoted instructively from 
Bishop Stubbs and Professor Freeman. 


APRIL. 


1st.—I preached on the yearly Resurrection of Nature, and ~ 
quoted from Thomson’s ‘Seasons’ the beautiful line—‘ Come; 
gentle Spring! Ethereal mildness, come!’ My wife’s under- 
graduate brother, who was staying.with us, said he thought that 
the line described the sermon, for he had not heard anything so 
mild for a long time. Was this wit or humour? My wife said it 
was only impertinence. 

2nd.—Dasher came to tea, and mentioned a brilliant repartee 
made by himself. He had been lecturing on the Church's 
seasons, and how to observe them, when a rude man in the 
audience asked what was the best way of observing All Fools’ 
Day. Dasher replied, ‘It should be spent in self-examination’ ; 
and the gainsayer was silenced. 

After Dasher had gone, my wife said she thought she had 
heard this story before, though with a different towrnwre. I have 
often noticed that the same stories are told by different persons 
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as having happened in their own experience. This instance 
struck me as so curious that I made a note of it for the 
Psychical Society. 

12th.—We had lamb for dinner—the first time this year. 
It was tough, and I said, ‘So young, and so untender.’ My maiden 
aunt, who is staying with us, and is a great Shakespearean, was 
much pleased. 

30th.—Have been on a visit to Oxford, which I had not 
seen for many years. It is a city of great interest and beauty. 
Before we went there, I read Mozley’s Reminiscences of the 
Oxford Movement, so as to realise what someone very happily 
called the genius loci. Dasher recommended me to study a novel 
called ‘Verdant Green,’ as being a faithful description of a 
lighter side of Oxford life. But there is something in the tone 
of the book which does not quite appeal to me. How superior 
is the ethos of my own beloved University, as drawn by a master- 
hand in ‘Julian Home’! Some of the buildings in Oxford are 
truly remarkable. My wife reminded me that Henry Kingsley 
calls the dome of the Radcliffe Library the third finest dome in 
England. We spent a pleasant evening in trying to fix the 
other two. St. Paul’s Cathedral, I feel sure, is the first. Query— 
is Bedlam the second ? 


MAY. 


lst.— Walked in Hyde Park, and saw the first dandelion of the 
year. Brought it home to add to my Hortus Siccus, believing it 
to be the true Dandelio gloriosa ; but my wife, who won the prize 
for Botany at Miss Piminy’s, declares that it is Dandelio vulgaris. 
I think it is my favourite Longfellow who says, so beautifully, that 
‘Things are not what they seem.’ 

15th.—The breakfast of the Clerical Club took place at 
Dasher’s. When offering me the bacon, he said, I thought very 
happily, ‘Shakespeare?’ ( , who is always captious, declared 
that this joke had already been made by Mr. Barry Pain; but I 
have been unable to trace it.) Our conversation was chiefly theo- 
logical and literary. Speaking of recent publications, I remarked 
on the curious coincidence that the fascinating but perilous tale 
of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ published in 1888, had been followed in 1889 
by that truly restorative work ‘ Lux Mundi.’ Archdeacon Buggins 
observed, very impressively, that the Bane and the Antidote grew 
close together. 

16—5 
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20th.—When I came down to prayers this morning, my wife 
told me that the housemaid had broken the bust of my spiritual 
master, the late Rev. Henry White, of the Savoy. I might have 
felt vexed, as this bust was one of four which I used to have in 
my rooms at King’s, the others being of F. D. Maurice, George 
Macdonald, and Jean Ingelow. But my wife commenced to warble 
in a birdlike manner—‘ Break, break, break !’—and said it was 
‘the Housemaid’s Song. This completely restored my equa- 
nimity ; and I said we could not expect our happiness to go on for 
ever without a break! 

30th.—Visited the Royal Academy, and found near the ceiling 
a portrait of my friend Timmins, in surplice and hood, with an 
embroidered book-marker in his hand. I am intensely loyal to 
Cambridge, with its precious memories of Byron and Wordsworth 
and Tennyson and Haweis; but I must confess that I envy the 
Oxford M.A. hood. When so arranged as to display the crimson 
lining, it is very effective. 


JUNE. 


1st.—Walking in Stucco Gardens, I met our excellent member, 
Mr. Barrington-Bounderley. He asked mea riddle which he said 
had delighted Mr. Arthur Balfour in the House of Commons. 
‘ Why is our greatest actress a perplexing character?’ ‘ Because 
she isa Mystery (Miss Terry).’ I repeated this to my wife at 
luncheon, and she was very much amused. She said, ‘What a 
superior man Mr. Bounderley is! What an esprit d’élite!’ This is 
a very just tribute. 

6th.—Dined with my parishioner, Mr. Kewsey, at the ‘ Grand 
Night’ at Lincoln’s Inn, of which he is a Bencher. The Latin 
grace, Benedictus benedicat, struck me very much, Wishing to 
start the conversation pleasantly, I said it reminded me of an 
anecdote about someone who said Franciscus franciscat; but 
somehow I lost the point, and the anecdote failed. This was a 
disappointment, as I think it a duty on these occasions to show 
that clergymen are intellectually at least on a level with members 
of the secular professions. 
_ 10¢h.—Dasher and Mrs. Dasher came to tea. .- mentioned 
that a very curious incident had taken place at their school-treat. 
A little boy, when asked if he could eat any more, said he thought 
ke could if he stood up. My wife, who has a marked turn for apt 
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quotation, instantly cited a couplet from a poet called Chadband, 
with whom I was previously unacquainted : 


O! running stream of sparkling joy 
To be a soaring human boy. 


25th.—An evening party at Fulham Palace. Mrs. Buggins, 
wife of the Archdeacon, wore a magnificent jet tiara, with a neck- 
lace of bogwood beads. As I am an amateur in jewellery, I begged 
leave to examine these ornaments closely. Mrs. Buggins seemed 
pleased, and mentioned the curious coincidence that her grand- 
mother, to whom the tiara had belonged, was dead; and that her 
great-aunt, who had given her the necklace, was dead also. This 
led to a discussion about fatality in connection with precious 
stones ; and Dr. Snuffin, who was present, mentioned that, when 
he walked the hospitals, a little boy swallowed, one by one, a 
large necklace of wooden beads, and was none the worse. Dasher 
said that there was a similar instance recorded in one of the works 
of Charles Dickens, an author whom I have never been able to 
read. 

26th.—Woke with a headache. The thrilling excitement of 
these parties at Fulham takes too much out of me. Bishop 
Temple’s lemonade is peculiarly strong. 


JULY. 


1st.—The Clerical Club breakfasted here. Mr. Barrington- 
Bounderley, as churchwarden of St. Ursula’s, is an honorary 
member of the club. His parliamentary anecdotes are very 
agreeable, and tend to widen the sphere of conversation, which is 
apt to become too narrowly clerical. When I remarked on this, 
Dasher said with great humour, ‘ Mr. Bounderley may be wide, but 
he is never broad. To-day Mr. B.-B. mentioned that a new 
member once addressed the House as ‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,’ and, 
when he was called to order, sat down on his hat. This led to 
anecdotes of oratory, and I was interested to learn that Mr. Glad- 
stone took egg-flip out of a pomatum pot. Made a note of this 
for a popular lecture on the ‘ Beverages of Eminent Men.’ 

Dasher, who is very well read in the literature of the 
eighteenth cenfury, mentioned that a clergyman preached before 
Lord North, when Prime Minister, on the text ‘ Promotion cometh 
neither from the east nor from the west, nor yet from the south.’ 
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I had heard this anecdote before, but thought that the Minister 
was Mr. Pitt. ——- said, I thought rudely, that my version made 
nonsense of the story. I could not see his point, and shall 
continue to apply the anecdote to Mr. Pitt, whom I have always 
greatly admired. His character seems to me more dignified than 
that of his eminent rival, Mr. Fox. 

24th.—The weather has lately been very warm. Was it 
Madame de Staél or George Sand who said that an English 
summer consists of three fine days and a thunderstorm? It 
requires the genius of the French language to express truths in 
this epigrammatic form. Pending the thunderstorm, I have taken 
to a thinner jersey. Lady Farringford, who, in earlier life, moved 
much in aristocratic circles, mentioned that the late Lord Jersey’s 
valet always called his master’s undershirt a guernsey, as he 
thought jersey sounded too familiar. My wife said that Sark 
would have been more appropriate. Even Lady Farringford, who 
is trés difficile, laughed at this bon mot. 


AUGUST. 


1st.—Went to hear the Bishop of Melipotamus preach at 
Westminster Abbey. I always enjoy his style, which is modelled 
on Mr. Ruskin, Bishop Alexander, Dr. Farrar, and Canon Scott 
Holland. It is his great charm that he never uses one word 
where twenty would do as well. As Ialighted from the omnibus, 
it struck me that just ten years had elapsed since August 1, 1880. 
Mr. Gladstone was then Prime Minister, and now Lord Salisbury 
occupies his place. Heu «neredibiles humanarum rerum 
mutationes ! 

19th.—The weather continuing very warm, we have come 
down to the Oatlands Park Hotel. I think it on the whole the 
most beautiful building in England. I am informed that it was 
once the residence of the Duke of York, whose father, King 
George III., was born in 1738, and whose nephew, the Duke of 
Cambridge, was born in 1819, and still commands the British 
Army. These links with the past are very remarkable, and I 
always make a point of writing them down. Our youngest boy 
saw the Duke of Cambridge riding in the Jubilee procession ; 
and, if he lives to be fifty-eight, he will be able to say, ‘I have 
seen the grandson of a king who was born 200 years ago.’ So 
short a thing is history, 
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SEPTEMBER. 


1st.—Continuing my holiday, we came to Cambridge. The 
‘ Backs’ are very beautiful; and it was a pleasure to show my 
wife the exact spot where I was once capsized in a canoe. If a 
friend had not rescued me with a boat-hook, this journal would 
never have been written—a solemn thought. The under- 
graduates are away, but I found several Dons whom I knew. 
Conversing on religious matters, I was grieved to find that the 
Deep Church has few followers in the University ; and some 
sayings of the late Master of Trinity were quoted, which showed 
an imperfect sympathy with my favourite preachers. 

King’s College, of which I am an alumnus, made a profound 
impression on me, as it has always done ever since I was a 
Freshman. It is a joy to feel that I keep ‘the young lamb’s 
heart amid the full-grown flocks.’ In the evening I read aloud to 
my wife Wordsworth’s Sonnet on the ‘ Inside of King’s College 
Chapel,’ with which she was previously unacquainted. She said 
several times, ‘How beautiful!’ This showed a great justesse 
Vesprit. 

OCTOBER. 

lst—We have returned to London. The parlour-maid 
reports a ‘faint smell’ in the pantry. This is vexatious, as we 
lately paid a large bill to a sanitary engineer for putting the 
drains in order. I think it was Dr. Johnson who said: ‘ Sanitas 
Sanitatum, omnia Sanitas.’ The covert allusion to Ecclesiastes is 
very witty. My wife says that Drain-pipes are anything but 
Pipes of Peace. 

12th.—The first Breakfast of the Clerical Club since the 
holidays. Dasher has been in France, and gave a curious 
instance of the difficulty which foreigners find in understanding 
our English pronunciation. A French lady said to him, ‘ You 
have a name spelt C-h-o-l-m-o-n-d-e-l-e-y and you pronounce it 
Marchbanks.’ The mention of France led the conversation to 
foreign affairs, and there was a general agreement that Lord 
Salisbury managed them better than Mr. Gladstone. Of the 
latter Mr. Bounderley quoted this admirable couplet : 


He played the deuce in foreign politics, 
And lost by honours what he gained by tricks. 


The play of words in deuce and tricks caused great amuse- 
ment, 
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25th.—I have not hitherto mentioned that during my summer 
holiday I was engaged in the congenial task of religious versifica- 
tion. I have been turning the Collects for the Saints’ Days into 
rhymed lines of eight and six syllables. I am told that the 
compilers of hymn-books call this ‘Common Measure.’ This 
name was quite new to me; and I feel that the experiment at 
any rate is not common. The versions have been published in 
‘Church Bells,’ and I am going to print them on tinted paper, 
with vellum covers, as a Christmas Gift for the Parochial Guild 
of ‘Fishers in Deep Waters.’ I cannot forbear to quote a few 
words from my preface, which my wife thinks very touching: 
‘The attempt will probably not be thought successful, but it 
helped me to feel, more than I had felt before, that the Collects 
are essentially poems. The language of the heart, when the 
affections are set on things above, and the emotions are deeply 
stirred, is truly the language of lyric poetry.’ 


NOVEMBER. 


lst—Winter is approaching. Yesterday was Hallow E’en, 

and my wife, who is very well read in Sir Walter Scott, proposed 
playing ‘Cantrips’ with the Curate and the District-Visitors ; 
but we could not find the rules in Hoyle’s Book of Games. To- 
day I walked over the Serpentine Bridge, and was much struck 
by the sunset over Kensington Gardens. It was both red and 
misty, and reminded me of a picture by Turner, who, next to 
Burne-Jones, is my favourite painter. As I looked at it a curious 
quatrain recurred to my memory : 

A sunset at night 

Is the shepherd’s delight : 


A sunset in the morning 
Is the shepherd’s warning. 


Is this Folk-lore? or nonsense? It sounds like Folk-lore. 
Not being quite sure that I had got the lines accurately, I 
referred them to my learned friend Mr. Carp, Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. He wrote back: ‘How carelessly people do 
quote! The true version is “A raimbow at night, &c.”’ and 
added a reference to Lord Dundreary which I did not understand. 

5th.—The feast of Guido Fawkes was duly celebrated by the 
young people of the parish. Crackers were let off in the street, 
and a very curious ditty was sung, which I do not recollect to 
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have heard before. There seem to be two versions of it. One 
runs: ‘Gunpowder Treason and Plot,’ the other, ‘ Inkerman, 
Powder, and Shot.’ I should have referred this discrepancy to 
Mr. Carp, but I know that he suffers a good deal from gout, and 
I was afraid of irritating him. 

20th.— At the Breakfast of the Clerical Club to-day, re- 
membering what was said on a former occasion (see my Journal 
for May 15), I raised the question whether the good things 
which one so constantly hears were really said as they are 
repeated, or invented by racontew's. This was answered by 
Archdeacon Buggins, who was formerly a curate in the Oxford 
Diocese. He mentioned that he was present at a dinner-party 
at Cuddesdon when Lord Beaconsfield asked Bishop Wilberforce 
why he was called ‘Soapy Sam’; and the Bishop instantly 
replied, ‘ Because I frequently am in hot water, and always come 
out of it with clean hands.’ I had heard this anecdote before, 
and am much pleased to know that it is historical. 

We have lately bought a new and very beautiful covering for 
the drawing-room sofa. It is an Art-fabric of sage green and 
primrose yellow. On seeing it for the first time, Dasher ex- 
claimed : ‘ O Liberty, what crimes are perpetrated in thy name!’ 
My wife was displeased, and I thought the humour far-fetched. 


DECEMBER. 


1st.—In these long winter evenings, I read aloud to my wife, 
while she works at a white book-marker which is to be added to 
my collection at Christmas. I am now reading a most interesting 
book by Sir John Lubbock, called ‘Glimpses of the Obvious.’ It 
deals with Literature, Art, Nature, Health, Money, Travel, and 
many similar topics. My wife enjoys these readings very much, 
and kindly asks my curate to join us. He says, however, he is 
too busy in the parish. It isa pity when a young man allows 
parochial zeal to interfere with culture. 

10th.—The newspapers contain copious obituaries of Dean 
Church. My acquaintance with him was very slight. I think, 
indeed, that we never talked on any serious subject except once 
in 1884, when he took me aside at the Church Congress, and told 
me that my not being appointed to the recently vacant canonry at 
St. Paul’s was in no way owing to him; and that he would much 
rather have had me as a colleague than , whom he thought 
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greatly overrated. This tribute from so eminent a man was very 
gratifying. The slightness of my acquaintance with Dean Church 
reminds me of what I have never yet noted—my even slighter 
acquaintance with Dean Stanley. To him I never spoke; but, 
curiously enough, I happened to call at the Deanery at West- 
minster the day he died. 

26th. Boxing Day.—I do not feel well. I am feverish, and my 
head aches. I begin to doubt whether the custom of observing 
religious festivals by larger meals than usual and special kinds of 
food is salutary for body or mind. But the chains of custom are 
not easily snapped. Mos pro lege is a profound saying. 

31st.—I have got the influenza. I see that the newspapers call 
it the Russian influenza ; and Dr. Snuffin says that the microbe is 
generated by the bodies of the Chinese who were drowned last year. 
I have often preached on ‘ The Solidarity of the Human Family,’ 
but the phrase will henceforth have a new significance for me. 
Meanwhile, I wish I could think of a good quotation to end the 
year with—something at once new, appropriate, and poetical. 
My wife suggests some lines from her favourite Cowper, which, 
with much espiéglerie, she has adapted to my present condition : 


Now the distemper, spite of draught or pill, 

Victorious seemed, and now the doctor’s skill ; 

And now—alas, for unforeseen mishaps ! 

They put on a damp nightcap and relapse ; 

They thought they must have died, they were so bad— 
Until Egeria almost wished they had ! 
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BY THE REV. W. H. FITCHETT, 


AUTHOR OF ‘DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.’ 


IX. THE SEPOY IN THE OPEN. 


THE losses of the beleaguered English during the siege of the 
Residency were, of course, great. When the siege began the 
garrison consisted of 927 Europeans—not three out of four being 
soldiers—and 765 natives. Up to the date of the relief by 
Havelock—-87 days—350 Europeans, more than one out of every 
three of the whole European force, were killed or died of disease ! 

It is curious to note how all the swiftly changing events and 
passions of the Mutiny are reflected in such of the diaries and 
journals of the period as have been published ; and frequently a 
view of the actors in the great drama and of their actions is 
obtained from this source, such as grave historians, much to the 
loss of their readers, never give us. One of the best diaries of the 
kind is that of Lady Canning, as published in ‘ The Story of Two 
Noble Lives, by Augustus J. C. Hare. This journal gives us 
dainty little vignettes of the principal figures in the Mutiny, with 
pictures of all the alternating moods of fear and hope, of triumph 
and despair, as, moment by moment, they were experienced by 
the little circle of Government House in Calcutta. Here, for 
example, is a quaint picture of Havelock, which Lady Canning 
draws when the news reached Calcutta of his death :— 

Nov. 27.—We had a grievous piece of news from Alumbagh. Havelock died two 
daysago. He died of dysentery, worn out in mind and body... . It is curious now 
to remember how his appointment was abused here, when he was called ‘an old 
fossil dug up and only fit to be turned into pipeclay.’ I knew him better than almost 
anyone, and used to try and keep him in good humour when he seemed a little inclined 
to beaffronted. He wasvery small, and upright, and stiff, very white and grey, and 
really like an iron ramrod. He always dined in his sword, and made his son do 
the same. He wore more medals than ever I saw on anyone, and it was a joke that 
he looked as if he carried all his money round his neck. He certainly must 
have had eleven or twelve of those great round half-crown pieces. 

Lady Canning goes on to picture Campbell’s march back to 
Cawnpore, with his great convoy of wounded men and women and 
children, and her woman’s imagination fastens naturally on this 
long procession of helpless human beings. ‘Sir Colin,’ she writes, 


’ Copyright, 190], by the Rey. W. H. Fitchett, in the United States of America, 
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‘has sent off four miles long of women and wounded!’ Later on 
she reports the procession as fourteen miles long! And no doubt 
the business of transporting such a host of helpless creatures out 
of a city which contained 60,000 hostile troops, and across nearly 
fifty miles of an enemy’s country, was a feat calculated to impress 
the human imagination. 

Campbell had one tremendous source of anxiety. He had to 
carry his huge convoy of non-combatants, guns, treasure, and 
material across the slender, swaying line of boats which bridged 
the Ganges at Cawnpore before safety was reached. That bridge, 
indeed, formed his only possible line of retreat. If it were de- 
stroyed or fell into the enemy’s hands, the tragedy of Cabul— 
where only one man escaped out of an army—might have been 
repeated. 

Campbell had left Windham to guard the bridge and hold 
Cawnpore, but Windham had only 500 men—a force scarcely 
stronger in fighting power than that with which Wheeler held 
the fatal entrenchments—and within easy striking distance was 
the Gwalior contingent, numbering, with a fringe of irregulars, 
some 25,000 men, with forty guns, the most formidable and best- 
drilled force, on the Sepoy side, in the whole Mutiny. At its 
head, too, was Tantia Topee, the one real soldier on the enemy’s 
side the Mutiny produced, with quite enough warlike skill to see 
the opportunity offered him of striking a fatal blow at Campbell’s 
communications. If Windham’s scanty force had been crushed, 
and the bridge destroyed, Campbell’s position would have been, in 
a military sense, desperate, and the tragedy of Cawnpore might 
have been repeated in darker colours and on a vaster scale. Sound 
generalship required Campbell to smash the formidable force 
which threatened Cawnpore before advancing on Lucknow; but 
he took all risks in order to succour the beleaguered Residency. 

Having plucked the beleaguered garrison out of the very heart 
of the enemy’s forces, it may be imagined with what eagerness 
Campbell now set his face towards Cawnpore again. There was 
no safety for his helpless convoy till the bridge was crossed. For 
days, too, all communications with Windham had been intercepted. 
An ominous veil of unpierced silence hung between the retreating 
English and their base. Campbell set out from the Alumbagh on 
the morning of November 27, All day the great column crept 
along over the desolate plain towards the Ganges. At nightfall 
they had reached Bunnee Bridge, and that ‘veil of silence’ was 
for a moment lifted. Or, rather, through it there stole a faint 
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deep sound, full of menace, the voice of cannon answering cannon! 
Windham was attacked! He was perhaps fighting for his life at 
the bridge-head ! 

All through the night those far-off and sullen vibratious told 
how the fight was being maintained, and with what eagerness the 
march was resumed next morning may be guessed. Forbes- 
Mitchell relates how Campbell addressed the 93rd, and told them 
they must reach Cawnpore that night at all costs. The veteran 
was fond of taking his Highlanders into his confidence ; and he 
went on to explain :— 

‘If the bridge of boats should be captured before we got there we would be 
cut off in Oude with 50,000 of our enemies in our rear, a well-equipped army of 
40,000 men, with a powerful train of artillery, numbering over 40 siege guns, in 
our front, and with all the women and children, sick and wounded to guard. So, 
93rd,’ said the grand old chief, ‘I don’t ask you to undertake this forced march 
in your present tired condition without good reason. You must reach Cawnpore 


to-night at all costs.’ ‘All right, Sir Colin,’ shouted one voice after another 
from the ranks ; ‘ we'll do it!’ 


The men, it must be remembered, had not had their clothes 
off or changed their socks for eighteen days, and what a tax on 
the fortitude of the men that forced march was can hardly be 
realised. Alison! tells the story very graphically :— 


Not a moment was to be lost. The danger was instant, and the whole army 
eagerly pressed on towards the scene of danger. At every step the sound of a 
heavy but distant cannonade became more distinct but mile after mile was 
passed over, and no news could be obtained. The anxiety and impatience of all 
became extreme. Louder and louder grew the roar—faster and faster became 
the march—long and weary was the way—tired and footsore grew the infantry— 
death fell on the exhausted wounded with terrible rapidity—the travel-worn 
bearers could hardly stagger along under their loads—the sick men groaned 
and died. But still on, on, on, was the cry. Salvoes of artillery were fired by the 
field battery of the advanced guard in hopes that its sound might convey to the 
beleaguered garrison a promise of the coming aid. At last some horsemen were 
seen spurring along the road ; then the veil which had for so long shrouded us 
from Windham was rent asunder, and the disaster stood before us in all its 
deformity. 


The story of Windham’s disastrous fight at Cawnpore is a sort 
of bloody appendix to Campbell’s march on Lucknow. It must 
be told here to make the tale complete. 

Windham was a soldier of a fine, if not of the highest type, 
a man of immense energy and of cool daring which, if it always 
saw the peril, scorned to turn aside on account of it. His 
sobriquet was ‘Redan’ Windham, and no one who has read 

1 Son of the historian of the French Revolution, now General Sir Archibald 


Alison, Bart. His graphic account of the relief of Lucknow and the subsequent 
operations appeared in Blackwood in 1858.—ED. Cornhill. 
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how, on September 8, 1855, he led the British stormers through 
the embrasures of the Redan can doubt that Windham’s courage 
was of a lion-like quality. He was the first of the stormers of the 
Second Division to cross the great ditch in front of the Redan, 
and the first to clamber through an embrasure. When his men— 
young soldiers belonging to half-a-dozen separate regiments— 
hung back under the great ramparts of the Redan, Windham 
thrice ran forward alone with his brandished sword into the centre 
of the work, calling on the men to follow. He has told the story 
of how, again and again, he went back to his men, patted them on 
the back, and begged them to follow him. 

Five times he sent to the rear for reinforcements, and it shows 
the coolness of the man in the hell of that great fight that; 
determined at last to go himself in search of additional troops, he 
first turned to an officer standing near and asked his name. Then 
he said to him, ‘I have sent five times for support, now bear 
witness that I am not in a funk’—at which the officer smiled— 
‘ but I will now go back myself and see what I can do.’ 

He went back, but before he could bring up new troops the 
men still clinging to the Redan gave way, and the attack failed. 
Windham’s judgment was challenged, but he was as brave as his 
own sword. He no doubt had his limitations as an officer. 
Russell, a perfectly good critic, says that he ‘seemed always to 
have something to do in addition to something that he had done 
already.’ There was a certain note of hurry in his character, that 
is, which does not add to the efficiency of a leader. His failing 
as an officer, Russel] adds, was ‘reckless gallantry and dash ’— 
grave faults, no doubt, in a general, but faults which are not with- 
out their compensations in a mere leader of fighting men. This 
was the man whom Campbell chose to keep the bridge at Cawnpore 
while he made his dash for the relief of Lucknow. 

Windham’s force consisted of 500 men, made up of convales- 
cent artillerymen, some sailors, and four companies of the 64th. 
Some earthworks had been thrown up to guard the bridge-head, 
but, in a military sense, the position was scarcely defensible. 
Windham’s orders were to forward with the utmost speed to 
Campbell all reinforcements as they came up; to keep a vigilant 
watch on the Gwalior contingent, and hold the bridge to his last 
man and the last cartridge. 

Windham sent on the reinforcements for a time, loyally, but 
as the Gwalior contingent—which had now been joined by Nana 
Sahib and all his forees-—began to press more menacingly upon 
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liim, he strengthened himself by holding the troops as they came 
up; until, at the moment when the fight commenced, he had a 
force of some 1,700 men. On November 19 the Gwalior 
contingent and their allies were distributed in a semicircle round 
Cawnpore—the nearest body being fifteen miles distant, the main 
body some twenty-five miles off. 

Windham, always disposed to attack rather than wait to be 
attacked, first formed a plan for leaping on these hostile forces in 
detail. He could move from the interior of the circle; they were 
scattered round a segment of its cireumference. Windham left 
300 men to hold the bridge-head, and, with the main body of his 
force, took a position outside the town, in readiness for his dash. 
Two divisions of the enemy were about fifteen miles to the north, 
on either side of a canal running parallel to the Ganges. Wind- 
ham proposed to place 1,200 men in boats on the canal at night- 
fall, quietly steal up through the darkness, and in the morning 
leap on the enemy on either bank in turn and destroy them, then 
fall swiftly back on his base. 

It was a pretty plan, but Tantia Topee had his military ideas 
too. He thrust forward the Gwalior contingent along the road 
from the west, and on November 25 their leading division crossed 
the Pando River only three miles from Windham’s camp outside 
Cawnpore. Windham promptly swung round to his left, marched 
fiercely out—1,200 men with eight guns against 20,000 with 25 guns 
—and fell impetuously on the head of the enemy’s nearest column. 
He crumpled it up with the energy of his stroke, and drove it, a 
confused mass, in retreat, leaving three guns in his hands. 

But from a ridge of high ground Windham was able to see the 
real strength of the enemy. He had crushed its leading divi- 
sion of 3,000 men, but behind them was the main body of 17,000 
men with 20 guns moving steadily forward. Windham’s killed 
and wounded already amounted to nearly 100 men, and he had no 
choice but to fall back. His scanty little battery of six light guns, 
with undrilled gunners, could not endure the fire of the heavy 
artillery opposed to them. 

Windham, with characteristic tenacity, would not abandon the 
city and fall back on his entrenchments. He took a position on 
open ground outside the town, across what was called the Calpee- 
toad—the road, that is, running to the north—and waited the 
development of the enemy’s plans. In the town were enormous 
stores—the supplies for Campbell’s force, with Windham’s own 
baggage. He ought, no doubt, to have sent all these back to the 
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entrenchments, and he admitted afterwards that he had blundered 
in not doing so; and the blunder cost the British force dearly. 

The morning of the 27th dawned, and Windham stood to 
arms. He could get no information as to the enemy’s movements, 
He had no cavalry, and his spies crept back to him horribly 
mutilated. He could only wait for Tantia Topee’s stroke. That 
general proved throughout the day that he had a good soldierly 
head, and could frame a clever and daring plan of battle. 

Windham expected to be assailed on his left flank. But at 
10 o'clock the roar of cannon broke out on his right and on his 
front. A strong rebel force moving on the Calpee-road from the 
north struck heavily on Windham’s front, while a yet stronger 
force coming in from the east threw itself on his right flank. It 
was in the main an artillery attack, and the rebel fire was of over- 
whelming fury. At the front the 88th (the Connaught Rangers) 
and the Rifles, with a battery of four guns, held their own 
valiantly. ‘Some companies of the 82nd and the 34th held the 
right flank, and here, too, the fight was gallantly sustained. Two 
battles, in brief, were in progress at the same moment, and at 
each of the assailed points the British numbered scarcely 600 
bayonets, with two or three guns, while at each point the artillery 
fire of the enemy was of terrific severity. 

For nearly five hours the tumult and passion of the battle 
raged. At the front the British ammunition began, at last, to fail, 
the native drivers deserted, and Windham found it necessary to 
withdraw two companies from his right flank to strengthen his 
front. At that moment he discovered that Tantia Topee—who 
up to this stage had maintained the fight chiefly with his 
artillery, and had with great skill gathered a heavy mass of in- 
fantry on the left flank of the British—was developing a third 
attack at that point. He thrust his infantry, that is, past 
Windham’s left, and tried to seize the town, so as to cut off the 
fighting front of the British from the bridge. 

Two companies of the 64th were brought up from the scanty 
garrison at the bridge-head to check this dangerous movement ; 
and then Windham found that the enemy had broken in on his 
right flank, and were in possession of the lower portions of the 
town ! 

Windham was out-generalled, and had no choice but to fall 
back on his entrenchments, and he had to do this through narrow 
streets and broken ground while attacked in front and on both flanks 
by a victorious enemy ten times stronger than himself in bayonets, 
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and more than ten times stronger in artillery. Adye says that the 
retreat to the entrenchments ‘ was made in perfect order, and not a 
man was lost in the operation ;’ but on this subject there is the 
wildest conflict of evidence. Moore, the chaplain of Windham’s 
force, says, ‘The men got quite out of hand, and fled pell-mell 
for the fort. An old Sikh officer at the gate tried to stop them 
and to form them up in some order, and when they pushed him 
aside and brushed past him he lifted up his hands and said, 
“You are not the brothers of the men who beat the Khalsa army 
and conquered the Punjab!”’ Mr. Moore goes on to say that 
‘the old Sikh followed the flying men through the fort gate, 
and, patting some of them on the back, said, “‘ Don’t run, don’t be 
afraid; there is nothing to hurt you.”’ If there was disorder 
the excuse is that the men were, for the most part, young soldiers 
without regimental cohesion—they were mere fragments of half- 
a-dozen regiments—they had been for five hours under an over- 
whelming artillery fire and were exhausted with want of food : and 
a retreat under such conditions, and through a hostile city, might 
well have taxed the steadiness of the best troops in the world. 
As a matter of fact, the men of the 64th, the 34th, and the 82nd 
held together with the steadiness of veterans, and their slow and 
stubborn retreat, their fierce volleys and occasional dashes with the 
bayonets, quite cooled the ardour of the mutineers as they followed 
the retreating British. 

At one point, indeed, on the right flank of the British there 
was a clear case of misconduct, and the culprit was an officer. His 
name in all the published reports is concealed under the charity 
of asterisks. Campbell, in his despatch, says: ‘ Lieut.-Colonel 
* * * misconducted himself on the 26th and 27th November in a 
manner which has rarely been seen amongst the officers of Her 
Majesty’s Service ; his conduct was pusillanimous and imbecile 
to the last degree, and he actually gave orders for the retreat of 
his own regiment, and a portion of another, in the very face of 
the orders of his General, and when the troops were not seriously 
pressed by the enemy.’ 

Every man who wears a red coat and a pair of epaulettes is 
not necessarily a hero, and human courage, at best, is a somewhat 
unstable element. This particular officer had risen to high rank 
and seen much service, but some failure of nerve, some sudden 
clouding of brain, in the stress of that desperate fight made him 
play—if only for a moment—the part both of an imbecile and a 
coward, and surrender a position which was essential to the British 
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defence. He was court-martialled after the fight and dismissed 
the Service. 

Windham’s retreat involved the sacrifice of all the military 
stores in the town, a great supply of ammunition, the mess plate 
and the paymaster’s chests and baggage of four Queen’s regiments, 
Some 500 tents, as one item alone, were turned into a huge 
bonfire that night by the exultant rebels. But, though Windham 
had fallen back to the entrenchments at the bridge-head, he was 
as ready for fight as ever. He held a council of his officers that 
night and proposed to sally out under cover of darkness and fall 
on the enemy, a proposal which at least proves the unquenchable 
quality of his courage. 

This plan was not adopted, but, it being discovered that a gun 
had been overturned and abandoned in the streets of the city, 
Windham sent out 100 men of the 64th, with a few sailors, to 
bring that gun in. It was a feat of singular daring, carried out 
with singular success, and this is how the story of it is told by an 
officer who took part in the adventure :— 

We marched off under the guidance of a native, who said he would take us 
to the spot where the gun lay. We told him he should be well rewarded if he 
brought us to the gun, but if he brought us into a trap we had a soldier by him 
‘at full cock’ ready to blow his brains out. We passed our outside pickets, and 
entered the town through very narrow streets without a single Sepoy being seen, 
or a shot fired on either side. We crept along. Not a soul spoke a word. All 
was still as death; and after marching this way into the very heart of the town 
our guide brought us to the very spot where the gun was capsized. The soldiers 
were posted on each side, and then we went to work. Not aman spoke above his 
breath, and each stone was laid down quietly. When we thought we had cleared 
enough I ordered the men to put their shoulders to the wheel and gun, and when 
all was ready and every man had his pound before him I said ‘Heave!’ and up 
she righted. We then limbered up, called the soldiers to follow, and we marched 
into the entrenchment with our gun without a shot being fired. 


On the morning of the 28th Windham, still bent on ‘ aggressive 
defence,’ sallied out to fight the enemy in the open—or rather 
on either flank. On the left front the Rifles and the 82nd, under 
Walpole, thrashed the enemy in a most satisfactory manner, 
capturing two 18-pounders. On the right the 64th and the 34th, 
under Carthew, fought for hours with desperate courage. General 
Wilson, in particular, led two companies of the 64th in a very 
audacious attempt to capture a battery of the enemy. Wilson 
himself was killed, and two officers of the 64th—Stirling and 
M‘Crae—were each cut down in the act of spiking one of the 
enemy’s guns, and the attempt, though gallant as anything re- 
corded in the history of war, failed. 
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When evening came the British had fallen back to their 
entrenchments, upon which a heavy fire, both of artillery and 
small arms, was poured. The enemy was in complete possession 
of the town, and, planting some guns on the bank of the river, 
tried to destroy the bridge. ‘ The dust of no succouring columns,’ 
says Alison, ‘could be seen rising from the plains of Oude, and 
the sullen plunge of round shot into the river by the bridge 
showed by how frail a link they were bound to the opposite bank, 
whence only aid could arrive.’ 

Suddenly at this dramatic moment Campbell himself—who 
had pushed ahead of his column—made his appearance with his 
Staff on the scene. Says Alison :— 

The clatter of a few horsemen was suddenly heard passing over the bridge 
and ascending at a rapid pace the road which leads to the fort. As they came 
close under the ramparts an old man with grey hair was seen to be riding at their 
head. One of the soldiers recognised the Commander-in-Chief ; the news spread 
like wildfire: the men, crowding upon the parapet, sent forth cheer after cheer. 
The enemy, surprised at the commotion, for a few moments ceased their fire. 


The old man rode in through the gate. All felt then that the crisis was over— 
that the Residency saved would not now be balanced by Cawnpore lost. 


A characteristic incident marked Campbell’s arrival. A guard 
of the 82nd held a hastily constructed téte de pont which covered 
the bridge, and its officer, in answer to Campbell’s inquiry as to 
how matters stood, replied with undiplomatic bluntness that ‘the 
garrison was at its last gasp.’ At this announcement the too 
irascible Sir Colin simply exploded. ‘He flew at the wretched 
man,’ says Lord Roberts, ‘as he was sometimes apt to do when great?. 
put out, rating him soundly, and asking him “how he dared to 
say of Her Majesty’s troops that they were at the last gasp?”’ 
This, in Campbell’s ears, was mere egregious and incredible treason ! 

With the arrival of Campbell and his convoy, and the splendid 
little fighting force he commanded, the story of what happened e’ 
Cawnpore becomes very pleasant reading. On the morning of the 
30th, the further bank of the Ganges was white with the tents 
and black with the masses of Campbell’s force. With what wrath 
Campbell’s soldiers looked across the river and saw all their 
baggage ascending, in the shape of clouds of black smoke, to the 
sky may be guessed, but not described. Many camp expletives, 
no doubt, followed the upward curling smoke ! 

Peel’s heavy guns were swung round, and opened in fierce duel 
with the enemy’s battery firing on the bridge. One of the 
first shots fired from his 24-pounders struck the gun which 
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Nana Sahib had at last got to bear upon the bridge, and dis- 
mounted it. An 8-inch shell next dropped amongst a crowd of his 
troops, and they quickly fell back. Then the British troops 
commenced to file across the river, still under the fire of the 
enemy. The enemy’s advance batteries were quickly driven back, 
and the great convoy began to creep over the bridge. 

For thirty-six hours the long procession of sick and wounded, 
of women and children, of guns and baggage crept across the 
swaying bridge. On the night of the 29th the mutineers tried to 
interrupt the process by sending down fire-rafts upon the bridge. 
Tried earlier, the scheme might have succeeded, or tried even 
then with greater skill and daring, it might have had some chance 
of success ; as it was, it failed ignobly, and the endless stream of 
non-combatants was brought over the river into safety. Campbell, 
for all his fire of courage—and it may be added of temper—had 
an ample measure of Scottish coolness, and he kept quietly within 
his lines for five days till his helpless convoy had been despatched 
under escort to Allahabad, and was beyond reach of hostile attack. 
Then, with his force in perfect fighting form, he addressed him- 
self to the task of crushing the enemy opposed to him. 

His own force, steadily fed by reinforcements, by this time 
numbered 5,000 infantry, 600 sailors, and 35 guns; that of the 
enemy amounted to something like 25,000 men with 40 guns, 
Nana Sahib, with his mass of somewhat irregular troops, occupied 
the left wing between the city and the river; the Gwalior con- 
tingent, still formidable in numbers and military efficiency, 
occupied the town as a centre, and formed the enemy’s right 
wing, thrust out into the plain towards the canal. It was a very 
strong position. The enemy’s left, perched on high wooded hills, 
was covered with nullahs and scattered buildings. An attack on 
their centre could only be made through the narrow and crooked 
streets of the city, and was therefore almost impossible. But 
their right lay open to Campbell’s stroke, and if turned it would 
be thrust off the Calpee-road, its only line of retreat. 

Campbell’s strategy was simple, yet skilful. Alison, indeed, 
says, somewhat absurdly, that it will ‘bear comparison with any 
of the masterpieces of Napoleon or Wellington.’ Malleson, too, 
says that the plan of this battle ‘ establishes the right of Sir Colin 
Campbell to be regarded as a great commander.’ Whether these 
somewhat high-flown eulogiums are justifiable may perhaps be 
doubted ; but the plan certainly succeeded. Campbell, in brief, 
fixed the attention of the enemy on their left wing—the one 
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he did not mean to attack—by opening on it on the morning 
of the 6th with the roar of artillery. He paralysed the centre 
with a feigned infantry assault, under Greathed. Then by a 
swift and unexpected attack he shattered the enemy’s right wing, 
at once smiting it in front and turning its flank. 

The drifting clouds of battle-smoke helped him to concentrate, 
unobserved, on his left, a strong force consisting of Hope, with 
the Sikhs, the 53rd, the 42nd, the 93rd, and Inglis with the 23rd 
the 32nd, and 82nd. 

The iron hail of Campbell’s guns smote the town cruelly, while 
the rattle of Greathed’s musketry formed a sort of sharp treble to 
the hoarse diapason of the artillery. Presently, through the 
white drifting smoke of the guns, came the Rifles, under Walpole, 
firing on the edge of the town, to Greathed’s left. Campbell was 
still keeping back his real stroke, and this clatter of artillery and 
musketry, and the clouds of drifting battle-smoke, held the senses 
of the enemy. Suddenly, from behind a cluster of buildings on 
the British left, line after line of infantry moved quickly out. It 
was Hope’s and Inglis’s brigades, which, in parallel columns of 
companies, left in front, now—to quote the language of an eye- 
witness—‘ shot out and streamed on, wave after wave of glittering 
bayonets, till they stretched far across into the plain, while the 
cavalry and horse artillery, trotting rapidly out, pushed on beyond 
them, raising clouds of dust, and covering their advance.’ 

Campbell’s plan was now developed, and the enemy opened all 
their guns with the utmost fury on the steady lines of the two 
brigades. Ata given signal, the British columns swung round, 
formed front to the enemy’s position, and, in perfect order, as 
Alison puts it, ‘swept on with a proud, majestic movement’ 
against a cluster of high brick mounds which covered the bridge 
across the canal—both bridge and mounds being held in great 
force by the enemy. 

Grouped in masses behind the mounds, the rebels fired sharply, while their 
guns, worked with great precision and energy, sent a storm of shot and shell upon 
the plain, over which, like a drifting storm, came the stout skirmishers of the 
Sikhs and the 53rd, covering their front with the flashes of a bickering musketry, 
behind whom rolled in a long and serried line the 98rd and 42nd, sombre with 
their gloomy plumes and dark tartans, followed, some hundred yards in rear, by 
the thin ranks of Inglis’s brigade. 

The skirmishers quickly cleared the mounds, and the Sikhs 
and the Highlanders of the 53rd went forward at a run to the 
bridge. It was held with fierce courage by the enemy. A sleet 
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of shot swept along its entire length. It seemed to be barred as 
by a thousand dancing points of flame—the flash of musketry and 
the red flames of the great guns. 

As Sikhs and Highlanders, however, pressed sternly forward, 
they heard behind them the tramp of many feet and the clatter 
of wheels. It was Peel with his sailors bringing up a 24-pounder, 
They came up at a run, the blue-jackets ‘ tailing on’ to the ropes 
and clutching with eager hands the spokes of the wheels. The 
gun was swung round on the very bridge itself, and sent its grape 
hurtling into the ranks of the Sepoys on the further side. Sikhs 
and Highlanders kindled to flame at the sight of that daring act. 
With a shout they ran past the gun, and across the bridge ; some 
leaped into the canal, splashed through its waters and clambered 
up the further bank. The bridge was carried! A battery of 
field artillery came up at the gallop, thundered across its shaking 
planks, and, swinging round, opened fire on the tents of the 
Gwalior contingent, while the two brigades pressed eagerly for- 
ward on the broken enemy. 

Forbes-Mitchell, who fought that day in the ranks of the 93rd, 
gives a very picturesque description of the combat. Campbell, 
who was almost as fond of making speeches as Havelock, and 
understood perfectly how to stir the blood of his men, gave a brief 
address to the 93rd before launching the turning movement. He 
gave the Highlanders one somewhat quaint warning. There was 
a huge accumulation of rum, Campbell said, in the enemy’s camp ; 
it had been drugged, he added, by the enemy, and no man musi 
touch it. ‘But, 93rd!’ he said; ‘I trust you! Leave that rum 
alone!’ 

As a matter of fact, when the men swept with a rush across 
the canal, they found the rum against which Sir Colin had 
warned them standing—great casks with their heads knocked out 
for the convenience of intending drunkards—in front of the 
enemy’s camp, with their infantry drawn up in columns behind 
them. ‘There is no doubt,’ says Forbes-Mitchell, ‘that the 
enemy expected the British would break their ranks when they 
saw the rum, and make a rush for it, and they made careful and 
tempting provision for that contingency.’ That expectation forms 
a somewhat severe commentary on the thirsty character the British 
private had won for himself in India ! 

The 93rd, however, virtuously marched past the rum barrels, 
while the supernumerary rank, as Campbell had ordered, upset the 
barrels and poured their contents out. It was, fortunately, not 
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whisky! Forbes-Mitchell, again, describes how, covered by the 
heavy fire of Peel’s guns, their line advanced, with the pipers 
playing and the colours in front of the centre company. ‘ By the 
time,’ he says, ‘we reached the canal, Peel’s blue-jackets were 
calling out, “‘ these cow-horses ”—meaning the gun bullocks. 
“Come, you 93rd! Give us ahand with the drag-ropes as you 
did at Lucknow”’; and a company of the 93rd slung their rifles 
and dashed to the help of the blue-jackets! The sailors gave a 
vehement cheer for ‘the red and blue,’ and some well-known 
vocalist in the ranks of the 93rd struck up a familiar camp-song 
with that title, and, says Forbes-Mitchell, ‘the whole line, 
including the skirmishers of the 53rd and the sailors,’ joined 
with stentorian voices in singing— 

‘Come, all you gallant British hearts, 

Who love the red and blue!’ 





The British line swept across the enemy’s camp, and so 
complete was the surprise, so unexpected was the onslaught, that 
the chupatties were found in the very process of being cooked 
upon the fires, the bullocks stood tied behind the hackeries, the 
sick and wounded were lying in the hospitals. The smith left 
the forge and the surgeon his patient to fly from the avenging 
bayonets. Every tent was found exactly as its late occupants had 
sprung from it. 

Beyond the camp the Gwalior contingent had rallied, and 
stood drawn up in steady lines. The eagerly advancing British 
line—to the wonder of the men—was halted. Suddenly through 
some fields of tall sugar-cane the 9th Lancers came galloping, 
and behind them, masked by the close lines of the Lancers, was 
a field battery. When the enemy saw the gleaming tips of the 
British lances, they fell instantly into squares of brigades, and 
opened fire on the cavalry at a distance of about three hundred 
yards. ‘Just as they commenced to fire,’ says Forbes-Mitchell, 
‘we could hear Sir Hope Grant, in a voice as loud as a trumpet, 
give the command to the cavalry, ‘‘ Squadrons outwards!” while 
Bourchier gave the order to his gunners, “ Action front!” The 
cavalry wheeled as if they had been at a review on the Calcutta 
parade-ground, and thus uncovered the guns.’ The guns, charged 
with grape, were swung round, unlimbered as quick as lightning 
within about 250 yards of the squares, and round after round of 
grape was poured into the enemy with murderous effect, every 
charge going right through, leaving a lane of dead from four to 
five yards wide. The Highlanders could see the mounted officers 
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of the enemy, as soon as they caught sight of the guns, dash out 
of the squares and fly like lightning across the plain! 

The victory, in a word, was complete. The Gwalior contin- 
gent was destroyed as a military force: its camp, magazines, and 
guns fell into the hands of the British, and Campbell urged on a 
furious pursuit of the broken soldiery along the Calpee-road. For 
fourteen miles the cavalry and horse artillery rode at the gallop, 
capturing ammunition waggons and baggage carts, dispersing and 
slaying such of the infantry as still tried to keep some formation, 
till at last the panting rebels flung away their arms, and fled into 
the jungle, or crouched in the fields of sugar-cane, seeking cover 
from the red sabres and lances of the horsemen. The enemy’s 
centre had no choice but to abandon the town, and fall hurriedly 
back and melt into the general stream of fugitives. 

Nara Sahib, with the left wing, had the Bithoor-road, di- 
verging widely from the Calpee-road, for his line of retreat, and 
Campbell pushed forward a strong force under General Mansfield, 
his Chief of Staff, to thrust the flying enemy off that road. 

Mansfield was a brave man, singularly expert in the routine 
work of a military office, but quite unfitted for the rough shock of 
the battle-field. For one thing, he was very short-sighted, and, 
as Malleson puts it, ‘ was too proud to trust to the sight of others.’ 
He reached the point where he commanded the road, but halted 
his men, stared with dim and spectacled eyes at the stream of 
fugitives, with their guns, and allowed it all to flow past him 
undisturbed and unpursued. Nana Sahib himself, as it happened, 
rode somewhere amongst the fugitives, unsmitten by British lead! 
Campbell had to despatch Hope Grant the next day along the 
Bithoor-road, in pursuit of this wing of the fugitives, and that 
fine soldier overtook the flying enemy after a march of 25 miles, 
captured all their guns, and tumbled them into hopeless ruin. 

Campbell’s victory was splendid and memorable. With 5,060 
men he had overthrown 25,000, captured 32 guns and the whole 
of their baggage, and driven his enemy in flying rout along two 
diverging lines of retreat. And it was a victory won rather by 
the brains of the general than by the bayonets of the soldiers. 
Campbell’s entire loss in killed was only 99 of all ranks. The 
army of 25,000 Campbell overthrew so utterly, it must be re- 
membered, included the best-trained and most perfectly equipped 
native force in all India—the Gwalior contingent, at least 10,000 
strong, 


(To be continued.) 

















A SAILING TRIP TO ST. HELENA. 


THERE seems no special reason why a sailing ship which traverses 
the vast expanse of ocean should ever reach a given spot, however 
skilled the art of navigation; and this idea gains force when a 
vessel—three weeks out from the Cape, without a sight of land— 
steadily bears down upon the rock-girt island of St. Helena, a 
volcanic ruin, if the expression may be used without depreciation, 
rising abruptly from the bed of the Atlantic some 850 miles south- 
east of H.M.S. Ascension, and about 1,300 miles from the African 
coast, in lat. 15° 55’ S. and long. 5° 44’ W. At luncheon, it 
may be, the captain announces that the highest mountain of the 
island, known as Diana’s Peak, will be visible from the poop of 
the ship at half-past three ; and there it looms on the horizon at 
the given hour, with a precision which appears to be almost 
beyond the powers of human calculation. With an extreme 
length of 104 miles and a breadth of seven miles, surrounded by 
boundless ocean, why should the mariner sight the rocks at all? 
And how fortuitous the circumstances that enabled the Portuguese 
navigator, Juan de Nova Castella, to discover a speck of land 
smaller than the Isle of Wight in mid-Atlantic, on St. Helena’s 
Day, May 22,1502. Butthe fact remains—a vessel can be guided 
over her course to a given point, however small and insignificant ; 
and within a few hours our ship approached the rugged cliffs, red 
in the setting sun, which girt the shores and rise from 800 to 
1,200 feet above the level of the sea. 

It is one thing to discover your destination, but quite another 
affair to reach the desired haven where you would be, or to find 
the necessary anchorage and a safe shelter, as we found to our 
cost on this occasion. By a series of long tacks the skipper hoped 
to weather the point on the far side of which lay the roads of 
Jamestown. As luck would have it, the ship missed stays at a 
critical moment, leaving us in dangerous proximity to the rocks, 
and it became an absolute necessity to wear ship, with a result 
that sailors will fully appreciate—viz. the loss of several hours 
before the vessel could be put once more in her proper course ; 


' The Island of Ascension is classified as a ship by the Admiralty, and 
officers are duly appointed thereto, 
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and we spent the night unwillingly at sea. As a quartermaster 
pathetically remarked, ‘ We are so near and yet so far.’ 

That night proved to be one of those brilliantly luminous 
periods when the entire sea, as far as the eyes could reach, shone 
resplendent in white light. The surface of the water was un- 
broken by wind or wave; and yet some mysterious pulsating force 
appeared to kindle a milk-white radiance beneath the surface of 
the deep, visible above as a continuous phosphorescent light. In 
the tropical, or sub-tropical, regions, such emanations are varied 
in degree and kind. Large organisms flash and seem to explode 
at a depth of several feet in the water; other medusz gleam with 
a solitary spark like so many electric lights, whilst the microscopic 
infusoria turn the waters into liquid sheets of flame. 

But this milky opalescence, permeating the entire sea for 
immense distances bounded only by the horizon, is a somewhat 
rarer phenomenon. It appears quite suddenly, lasts perhaps for 
several hours, or passes away as rapidly as it came; and this 
without apparent cause. At midnight we had the singular white- 
ness enveloping the sea, whilst the more brilliant kinds _ of 
phosphorescence shone in the midst of flashing green, yellow, or 
bluish lights, as the case might be—a gorgeous nocturnal display. 
During these hours my surface trawl-net drifted astern of the 
ship. The water was alive with countless myriads of little 
gelatinous sacs measuring one-sixth of an inch in length, delicate 
tunicate organisms which required the aid of a microscope to 
reveal their perfect structure. A few specimens placed in an 
empty meat tin in a darkened cabin could be seen, indeed, with 
the naked eyes, careering madly around in the salt water, each 
one glowing with that peculiar opalescent light which saturated 
the entire sea for so many miles. It was a small species of salpa, 
nearly related toa much larger kind on the side of which the 
late Professor Moseley wrote his name with his finger, the 
signature being visible on the dead body throughout the night, 
glowing with the brightest phosphorescent light. The outer tunic 
of this minute species taken off St. Helena was perfectly trans- 
parent, all the delicate circulation, the digestive organs, gizzard 
and the like, being clearly visible, tinged in part with orange 
pigments exceedingly beautiful beneath the reflected light. One 
could watch the particles of food absorbed into the digestive 
system, observe the pulsations by which the water circulation is 
regulated, and witness that peculiar reversal of the current within 
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the body every half minute or so which is a singular property of 
some ascidians. The development of ovules might also be followed 
within the translucent parent body. At a single haul the net 
was found to be simply crammed full of these organisms in one 
animated mass of jelly ; in fact, it took the strength of two men 
to draw the trawl through a solid wall of vivified matter. 

I have not the least doubt that the milk-white phosphorescence 
emanated direct from these minute tunicata, a strange and highly 
organised group of animals which may well serve as a link between 
the vertebrate and invertebrate kingdoms. The larval forms, 
indeed, of some tunicate animals reveal distinct indications of a 
spinal cord, although placed in a ventral position instead of 
dorsally, as with the true vertebrata. The highest tunicate body, 
in short, is not so far removed, so far as the larval stage is con- 
cerned, from the lowest fish, the amphioxus or common lancelet, 
which occurs buried in tidal sands in various parts of the world. 
In mid-ocean numberless genera and species of floating tunicata 
are distributed, of every imaginable shape and size, wholly or 
partly transparent, single or in colonies. 

By careful selection of specimens the most wondrous forms of 
alternating life can be studied in every detail. Ovules develop 
beneath your very eyes; single organisms are transformed into 
colonies and vice versa, or buds appear in place of eggs. How- 
ever delicate the organism, it can withstand the full fury of 
contending wind and wave when the slightest touch with a finger 
will destroy the creature. 

As the net trailed through the water, leaving a luminous 
track and revealing the diagonal meshes enveloped in molten 
flame, a shoal of porpoises, doubtless attracted by the fiery stream, 
followed in its wake. The sight was most extraordinary, as 
numbers of the cetacea swam round the ship at lightning speed, 
propelled by a screw-like movement, following the most graceful 
curves, or even leaping in the air. The trawl continued to be the 
centre of attraction, and several huge creatures well-nigh blundered 
headlong through the net, threatening a wholesale destruction ; 
and yet, with consummate skill, actual contact was always avoided, 
for the frolics and fireworks continued far into the splendid night 
without disaster to the net, and we made successive hauls as if 
no porpoises intersected our course. 

A magnificent dawn followed these operations. Perfect calm 
fell upon the waters, when faint streaks of light appeared on the 
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horizon to the east of the dark cliffs of the lonesome isle. The 
brilliancy of the stars gradually faded away, a profound silence 
reigned supreme as the light trembled on the mighty sea, ruddy 
lights had their mysterious birth; the clouds of fleecy white 
became tipped with orange and crimson, and the orb of day shot 
forth its scintillating rays. 

In solemn awe we watched the shivering light struggle against 
the blackness of night, until the radiance of the rosy dawn had 
triumphed, recalling the lines of a poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes : 


Sun of our life, thy quickening ray 
Sheds on our path the glow of day. 


The birds came forth from their eyrie fastnesses to welcome the 
approach of dawn. A silvery grey petrel (Procellaria nivosa) flitted 
round the ship in search of flotsam and jetsam in the way of broken 
food. It is regarded almost as a sacred bird by the inhabitants 
of St. Helena, and consequently it haunts the precipitous cliffs 
in considerable numbers, secure against the hand of man. A few 
gannets skimmed the waters, or flew in single line high in the air. 
Two kinds of storm petrels proved to be Wilson’s petrel, distin- 
guished by the yellow webbing of the feet, and the slightly larger 
white-throated species. On the wing, both of these might be 
mistaken for the familiar storm petrel of the North Atlantic. 
The fork-tailed species, known as Leach’s petrel, I saw at St. 
Paul’s Rocks. <A pair of ‘ boobies’ (a kind of gannet well known 
to sailors for its foolishness) quietly rested in the rigging until 
knocked over with a stick. A black noddy tern with a grey cap 
was likewise caught by hand during the night on the very deck 
of the vessel. A single specimen of the great skua lurked around 
at intervals during the morning, pursuing other birds after its own 
predaceous manner. It is like an overgrown brown gull, with a 
most formidable curved bill. Clumsy in flight, it is nevertheless 
quick in attack, and might well be styled the hawk of the sea. In 
this respect it rather resembles the ‘Cape hen,’ a large unwieldy 
petrel often seen in Table Bay, usually consorting in pairs. I 
noted one Cape pigeon (Daption capensis), a strong bird which 
had wandered into a latitude far north for its kind. Around Cape 
Horn these smartly mottled black and white petrels can be seen 
by thousands ; that is their real home, but a few find a habitat 
off the Cape of Good Hope. The giant petrel (Ossifraga gigantea) 
evidently builds and breeds on the cliffs at St. Helena, a bird 
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that is easily mistaken for the sooty albatross by casual ob- 
servers. 

As the morning advanced the ship slipped quietly round the 
point to anchor on a bank upwards of a mile from the miniature 
bay at Jamestown, and thus sheltered from the south-eastern trades 
which blow almost continuously throughout the year. Many 
boats put off from the shore to welcome the arrival of a passenger 
sailing-ship, a somewhat rare event at St. Helena since the good 
old days of the Cape route to the East Indies, long since super- 
seded, to the ruin of the island’s prosperity. The swarthy boatmen 
are half-castes, being for the most part a mixture of races in which 
Portuguese and African blood predominates. The traders brought 
fresh fruit, such as guavas, bananas, loquats, figs, and the like; 
curious kinds of tropical shells, brightly coloured seeds strung 
as necklaces, and wonderful collections of cage birds, which were 
readily bought up by the sailors for traffic at home. One of these 
birds of the finch tribe, resplendent in scarlet and black plumage, 
is known as the St. Helena finch, being freely bred (together with 
a charming little yellow and black canary and other small finches) 
in captivity in the island. I found, however, that they were all 
imports from Port Nolloth, a district on the South-West African 
coast, near to the mouth of the Orange River. A brisk trade was 
done on the main deck, canaries, finches, avadavats, waxbills, &c., 
changing hands freely during the morning. Negro women who 
came for laundry orders formed picturesque groups, their heads 
adorned with light-coloured handkerchiefs, and their dresses of all 
hues of the rainbow. They sang Methodist hymns in broken 
English, rolling their eyes towards heaven with every manifestation 
of extreme religious fervour ; and we received many cordial invita- 
tions to visit the shore. 

In broad daylight it was possible to appreciate the volcanic 
origin of St. Helena, the red and brown cliffs, wonderfully twisted 
and contorted in structure, being composed of basalt, lava, tufa, 
and other products of fire. The surrounding ocean has a depth of 
2,000 to 3,000 fathoms, although the immediate vicinity of the 
island is marked by a sunken plateau of less than 1,000 fathoms, 
with shallow banks near to the shores. The highest mountain is 
2,700 feet above the sea level; several peaks exceed 2,000 feet ; 
the core of an extinct crater is exposed in mid-island, and a good 
deal of the 1,500 acres of land suitable for cultivation lies at an 
altitude of 800 to 1,000 feet. . 
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The bold headlands, cliffs and mountains form a most pic- 
turesque group, if somewhat desolate and arid at first sight 
from the sea. Jamestown lies nestled in a deep valley between 
the fort-crowned cliffs on either side. The remarkable ladder, 
with its 700 steps hewn on the face of the precipitous rocks to 
the military station above, as seen from the deck of a ship, re- 
sembles one of the Swiss funicular railways climbing the mountain 
side (minus the train). Like Mark Twain at the Chamouni base 
of Mont Blanc, some of us preferred to watch the laborious ascent 
of the more adventurous spirits, using the ship’s telescope for the 
purpose of following their slow movements. Some sea fishing had 
to be attended to in the bay. 

It happened that shoals of albacore—a very large fish of the 
mackerel family—were disporting themselves on all sides, afford- 
ing most excelleni sport to those with angling propensities. When 
a boat had been lowered at the side of the ship, it was possible 
to use a couple of stout salmon rods, fitted with great wooden 
reels and a hundred yards of strong line. The hooks, baited with 
squids, were leaded sufficiently to carry the line a few feet below 
the surface, arranged with swivels of glittering appearance, so that 
the spinning bait might attract the voracious albacore, which 
occasionally exceed seventy pounds in weight. A word of caution 
with reference to this style of fishing may not be out of place. 
Thick dogskin gloves must be worn by the angler, for, as the line 
is. furiously unreeled by the playing fish, the unprotected fingers 
are apt to be cut to the very bone. It is not an ‘easy matter to 
give butt or point to the energetic movements and erratic course 
of a twenty-pound sea fish. In less than twenty minutes the fun 
began. After a succession of blank casts I was drawing the line 
slowly through the water in order to give a rotary motion to the 
bait. Suddenly a wild rush gave warning of a battle to come. A 
great fish leapt into the air with the bait in its mouth, gave a 
vicious twist with its tail, and dived far down beneath the surface, 
carrying the line out at a terrific speed. The excitement became 
intense as I steadied myself well forward in the boat to: fight for 
a prize. After sulking for a few moments in deep water, my fish 
made a dash towards the boat, giving an unexpected opportunity 
for shortening the line. As it attempted to dive beneath the ship, 
we just caught sight of the splendid iridescent colours of. blue, 
silver, and green. More by good luck than by skill, I contrived 
to turn its course at a critical moment, despite a terrific strain on 
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both rod and line. For ten minutes the struggle continued ; and 
then, when my fish began to tire and the boatman stood ready 
with his gaff, the other rod hooked an even bigger albacore, thus 
taxing our united powers to prevent the lines being fouled. After 
a battle royal which fully tested our resources, both fish were 
landed, fine specimens which turned the scale at ten pounds and 
sixteen pounds respectively. The striped body, essentially mackerel 
like, is short, thick in proportion to the length, armed with a row 
of dorsal spines, the eyes being covered with a peculiarly thick 
membrane like a veil of tale. It is worth while to examine the 
contents of the gullet and stomach, which reveal a miscellaneous 
collection of immature cuttle-fish, small flying-fish, baby cory- 
phene, and many rarer kinds of fish, some of which are practically 
uninjured by an involuntary incarceration. During the morning 
we had seven grand albacore lying in the boat, the largest fish 
being well over twenty pounds in weight, others of larger size 
having broken away—perhaps through impatience on the part of 
the angler. The same evening, using deep lines from the poop 
of the ship, I caught horse-mackerel, a greener-hued species than 
our common English kind, whilst the attendant pipe-fish swimming 
at the surface would take no bait which might be offered. From 
fifteen fathoms of water I hooked a fish (Ostracion quadricornis) 
extraordinary in appearance even for sub-tropical seas. The body 
was nine inches long, three inches wide, and absolutely triangular 
in shape; a series of hexagonal scales formed a solid protection 
for the organs within, the head, gills, and fins projecting through 
slits in the chitonous membrane, in a manner suggestive of the 
chelonia rather than fishes. Two formidable spines were placed 
above the eyes, another one being placed immediately below the 
tail. The general colours were dark brown, all the scales on the 
upper parts of the body being variegated with lighter shades in 
aregular pattern. It might have been a fossil of the oolitic seas 
rather than an up-to-date Atlantic fish. 

Local names are sometimes a source of confusion in serious 
attempts at classification. Thus, from the vicinity of a rocky 
ledge we took a purple-brown mottled fish, the fins shading to 
dark brown and sharp spines arming the dorsal fin. Somewhat 
bream-like-in shape, it had an average weight of two pounds, the 
very large specimens running up to thirteen pounds. The local 
fishermen called it the Jack-fish, or rock cod (which it is not) ; 
the sailors knew it as ‘the old woman.’ In the Madeira fish 
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market I heard it called the cherne, and eventually identified it 
as Conch’s polyprion (P. cerniwm). Another red fish associated 
with the polyprion was locally known as the soldier fish. 

The landing at St. Helena is never very easy, on account of 
the heavy swell, which appears to be continuous throughout the 
year. The boat approaches the stone jetty, but has to await a 
favourable moment for landing its passengers; at the best those 
are fortunate who escape with a ducking. Sometimes the boat 
with its living cargo has to be slung up by pulleys high and 
dry on to the quay. Jamesiown forms a picturesque little colony 
lying between the cliff barriers; a little watercourse divides the 
valley, and the habitations straggle far back on either side to the 
plateau above. A winding road leads to Longwood and the 
interior generally, the short cut up ‘the ladder’ saving a distance 
of some three miles. The central square is prettily sheltered 
with venerable looking banyan trees, the yellow hibiscus, scarlet- 
leaved poinsettia and crimson, orange and scarlet erythrina 
(E. umbrosa), yielding masses of colour dazzling in brightness. 
These plants have all been introduced owing to the scant nature 
of the existing native flora. In olden days the whole island was 
richly wooded—the luxuriant trees literally extended to the coast 
line, overhanging the cliffs; but most of the valuable timber— 
such as the red-wood and native ebony—has been destroyed. 
Herds of goats turned loose on the island increased to such an 
enormous extent that all the young vegetation was eaten, even to 
the stripling trees. Add to this the fact that in the clipper 
days parties landed from every passing ship to cut firewood 
without restriction, thus destroying the woodlands in a whole- 
sale manner. Both the red-wood and ebony exist in one in- 
accessible part of the island, and by judicious cultivation much 
might be done to restore the existing deficiencies. Cinchona 
and coffee plants will thrive on the higher plateaux, and 
systematic plantations would prove highly remunerative. I my- 
self saw stray specimens of the so-called New Zealand flax 
(Phormium tenax) growing in neglected wildness on the cliffs. 
It is the well-known plant of liliaceous order, rather like an aloe 
in appearance, and called flax, I presume, on account of the 
splendid fibre it yields, of a recognised economic value. St. 
Helena has had its palmy days; now it suffers from neglect, to 
be used more as a dumping ground for lost Napoleons, Zulu 
chiefs, and rebellious Boers. On this very occasion we inter- 
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viewed the Zulu warrior Dinizulu, whose eyes gleamed with an 
uncomfortably hungry look at his guests, as if to take stock from 
a gastronomic point of view. The island has certain advantages 
as a place of political exile, but that is no reason why a once 
flourishing Crown Colony should be neglected from an economic 
and reproductive standpoint. 

One of the first things to catch the eye on the face of the 
cliffs was a butterfly well known to English collectors—the 
painted lady (V. carduz), with the coloration so exactly like 
the British specimens that the two placed side by side show no 
difference in the markings. And it is not a little singular to 
note that examples of the same butterfly taken in India and 
Australia are hardly distinguishable. The distribution of the 
species is wide even for the lepidoptera, and I doubt if the 
same range could be given to any other butterfly in existence. 
Amongst the vegetables taken on board the ship were a number 
of caterpillars which not only reached the pupa stage but hatched 
out numerous moths of the common silver Y, a noctua well 
known as a garden pest in the larval condition. Like so many 
of the existing plants, it is probable that both the moth and the 
butterfly have been introduced into the island. The fauna, 
according to Mr. Wallace, is not rich. Amongst the twenty-nine 
specimens of landshells, thirteen have become extinct. There are 
no indigenous mammals, reptiles, fresh-water fishes or true land 
birds. But a peculiar wader of the plover tribe (4gialitis 
sanctee-helence) occurs. 

Mr. Wollaston collected upwards of two hundred species of 
beetles, of which he considered 129 true aborigines, the modifi- 
cation of the species tending to prove the vast antiquity of the 
island fauna. 

St. Helena has been a great centre of the whaling industry, 
until the right whales became so scarce that the ships’ decreased 
in number; but a few even now make the island a base for 
operations. From a mate of an American sailing ship thus 
employed, I obtained the skeleton jaws and teeth of a dolphin, to 
be distinguished from other cetacea by the pointed mouth and 
the regular series of small conical teeth—about forty in nuniber— 
lining the upper and lower jaws, and so arranged with sufficient 
space between them for the whole number to interlock. The 
‘dying dolphin’ with its fading colours, as described by Byron, is 
in reality a fish, the coryphene, and not a cetacean at all. I have 
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caught a specimen, twenty-six pounds in weight, by playing a 
rag-baited hook from the bows of the ship. The magnificently 
coloured creature mistakes the movements of the rag for a flying 
fish, leaps in the air, and to its sudden destruction. One pipes 
the watch, and a rare battle ends in the victim being exhausted ; 
a sailcloth is passed underneath to support the body, and the 
fish lies on deck to die. The indescribable colours of rosy-red, 
sapphire-blue, gold and silver succeed each other in evanescent 
shades, a bucket of sea-water dashed over the body stimulating 
the deeper hues. It is, however, the coryphene, a fish of the 
mackerel order, and not a dolphin, as Byron and the sailors would 
have us believe. The dolphin is not a fish any more than a whale 
is. Amongst the other trifles to be secured at St. Helena are 
skins of the feet of the albatross, sold for tobacco-pouches, with 
the wing-bones for pipe-stems, walking-sticks made from shark’s 
vertebree, and similar curiosities. 

Turtles of most excellent quality are common in these seas, 
frequently found basking at the surface of the water during the 
heat of the day. One morning a fine specimen was reported from 
the maintop. Visions of turtle soup arose, and a boat was manned 
to capture the prey. The animal floated like a log of wood, 
utterly ignoring the approach of a boat. At the requisite moment 
two of the crew seized the hundredweight of turtle, while at the 
same moment the animal gave a vicious snap at the nearest hand. 
The unfortunate man let go his hold, and to our dismay the 
heavy creature slipped away and sank far down into the sea, thus 
depriving the ship of a bounteous meal. Another time fortune 
favoured our efforts. The captive walked solemnly about the 
deck, the carapace being of such a size that a little boy of six 
years old could ride comfortably on its back. At eventide the 
cook cut its throat, both the steaks and the soup subsequently 
testifying to his culinary skill. There are turtles good and bad 
for food, and the right kind are not always available when required. 
The gullet of one that I examined was entirely coated inside with 
rows of white papilla, conical excrescences that are perhaps useful 
to the animal for the detrition of vegetable food. 

Antid the rocky crevices of the tidal pools in a tiny bay at 
the foot of precipices, and reached only by boat, most exciting 
sport can be had—the hunting of the spiny palinurus, a great 
red crayfish, which measures perhaps two feet in length, and 
weighs from six pounds to ten pounds, a most excellent substitute 
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for our lobster. In mid-ocean the larve float at the surface in 
endless quantities—flat crab-shaped organisms with five pairs 
of legs, blue stalk-eyes, and a transparent carapace as thin as 
writing-paper. Carried by ocean currents, these embryonic 
crustacea travel a thousand miles to some rock-girt shore, gradually 
changing their form, developing red pigments, and growing 
additional appendages to the body until a ten-pound palinurus 
takes the place of the ‘ glass crab,’ for many years classified as an 
entirely different organism. Hidden by seaweeds, or lurking in 
dark crevices, the crayfish is stirred forth by means of a long pole. 
It dashes to and fro in the deep pools, lashing furiously with its 
tail, swimming backwards and forwards at will, and making the 
water boil again in its efforts to escape capture. By way of a 
change an octopus appears instead of a palinurus, and the water 
becomes suddenly clouded with the red-brown fluid secreted for 
defensive purposes in the ink-bag. A cuttle-fish with feelers 
eighteen inches in length takes a good deal of killing, and I have 
had the suckers clinging tenaciously to my boot whilst a sailor 
battered the beast to death with a belaying pin. 

All too soon our visit to the South Atlantic island came to an 
end; we received our sailing orders, and slipped quietly away for 
the more northerly seas. And if the omission must be acknow- 
ledged, we left the shores of St. Helena without paying the orthodox 
visit to Longwood, where Napoleon’s empty tomb lies peacefully 
embowered amid weeping willows and the shade of luxurious trees. 
The Zulu chief we saw in the flesh, but the advent of the Boer 
prisoners had not yet been proclaimed, and the population of 
some 6,000 seemed shrouded in a sort of listless inactivity, 
relieved only by the presence of the military garrison. 


C. PARKINSON. 
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PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 


Vv. FROM BLOOMSBURY. 


I HAVE been vastly gratified to observe during my present visit to 
Bloomsbury, that although that once secluded province is now 
brought by a system of omnibuses into close relation with the 
centres both of trade and government, it still succeeds in main- 
taining its characteristic independence. That such good fortune 
may long continue must be the wish of every reflecting person ; 
but no one can be blind to the dangers that threaten. In the 
first place the City, with imperial indifference to frontiers, has 
made a raid upon certain streets for its own use as a ccenobium. 
The traveller who walks through Bloomsbury between eight and 
ten in the morning will find the streets leading to Holborn full 
of youths moving towards the south-east. He will observe that 
they are in regulation dress, as it were a civilian army; and he 
will admit that their spruce and healthy looks are a credit to the 
tonic air and gravel soil of the provincia they have annexed. 
Between five and seven at night he will find the same army 
returning to its evening quarters; which are the so-called 
‘ places’ or avenues to the various squares of which Bloomsbury 
consists. Still later in the evening, if he is abroad, he may see 
them grouped at their open doors smoking cigarettes, and ogling 
such of the passers-by as take their fancy; or watching the 
acrobatic nimbleness of some Fifine whom a too long-suffering 
police may have allowed to dance before them to the melody of a 
barrel organ. These young men, he should be told, are i 
Bloomsbury but not of it; they are no more indigenous than the 
German youth who come over in equal crowds to wait upon them 
in their boarding-houses, learn the language, and return. 

While the decorum of Bloomsbury is thus menaced by the 
manners proper to City clerks, its simplicity is threatened from 
the opposite quarter of the compass by the rising tide of luxury 
which swells up from Piccadilly through Long Acre to South- 
ampton Row, where a new race of shops displays the all but latest 
Bond Street fashions in jewels and millinery. It is my hope that 
the inbred integrity of Bloomsbury may purge off this infection 
as it has resisted the other; and my confidence is not without 
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grounds. For this province has long tolerated in its midst an 
Oriental colony which attempts to compensate the gloom of our 
northern skies by clothing itself in all the prismatic glories of an 
Eastern sunset; and our own people, while delighting in such 
occasional oases of colour in their grey streets, which carry on 
the relief afforded by the geraniums in the window-boxes, have 
shown hitherto no tendency to depart in their own persons from 
their inherited sumptuary traditions. But the tide of luxury, as 
I say, is indubitably rising in Bond Street and among English 
women ; and it is only too possible that the swell may reach the 
provinces. It may perhaps serve to put somewhat more upon 
their guard our Bloomsbury husbands and fathers, who still think 
of Paris as the siren of luxury, if I quote a few sentences from a 
letter contributed lately to a Parisian newspaper by its London 
correspondent about the summer fashions of Bond Street. 


Jamais, je crois, les Anglaises n’ont été si follement élégantes ; je dis folle- 
ment avec préméditation, car cette orgie de robes ajourées, de dentelles et de 
gaze, de mousseline de soie, les plus immaculées et les plus légéres, dans ce pays 
et cette ville ot tout se salit sous la fumée, entraine nécessairement une dépense 
effrénée. L’air indifférent, les femmes parées descendent Bond Street, 4 11 heures 
du matin, en robe de crépe de Chine blanc . . . il n’y en a pas une ainsi, il y en 
a dix, il y en a cent! Tout ce tralala somptueux surprend un peu les yeux 


x 


habitués & la pondération parisienne, & cet ajustement entre la parure et 
Yoccasion ; ici, point, c’est la saison; qu’il soit midi ou cing heures, que ce soit 
la rue, le salon, ou le parc, c’est tout comme; les banniéres sont déployées ! 


The writer of this letter then goes on to amuse the Parisian 
ladies with an account of the follies into which English society 
has been led by the game of Bridge. ‘Le besoin,’ says our 
French observer, ‘le besoin d’émotions fortes, le besoin insatiable 
dargent allant toujours croissant, le Bridge est venu servir ces 
deux passions, et ]’état d’ame de toutes ces grandes dames esclaves 
de la table de jeu n’est vraiment pas édifiant.’ 

Bloomsbury was not built until the last great aristocratic 
house was closed as a gambling hell, so that the passion for 
gaming is not inits blood, and I have little fear of its succumbing 
to this dolorous form of demoralised whist ; but the passion for 
dress is universal, and on this head I feel less assured. 

It was the brightest and the hottest day of the summer on 
which I set out for Bloomsbury. I came out of Kent, and on my 
way had witnessed several curious effects of the heat wave; the 
most singular of which I will take leave to recount. A gentleman, 
my vis-a-vis in the railway carriage, plainly from his air and 
dress a family lawyer, after mopping his face several times with a 
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handkerchief, suddenly produced from his pocket a large parcel 
of twenty-pound banknotes—I should estimate that there were two 
thousand pounds’ worth in his hand—and proceeded to count them. 
Feeling sorry for this temporary collapse of professional caution, I 
took as little notice as possible, and endeavoured to empty my face 
of all expression, both of surprise and concern. Another evidence I 
met with of the unusual degree of the temperature was less pathetic. 
I had ordered my cabman to drive along the Embankment instead 
of the Strand, both for the sake of what breeze might come up the 
river, and also because humanity on the Embankment commonly 
displays more originality than that which crowds the Strand. (I 
may mention that it is my habit always to drive in a four-wheeled 
cab, both to avoid risk of accident from the horse falling on the 
slippery asphalte and for the opportunity of observation given by 
the leisureliness of transit; and I usually, in good weather, ask 
leave of the driver to share his box. On this occasion I was 
fortunate in finding him a person of intelligence.) On the 
Embankment, then, I saw three young urchins who had stripped 
to the skin and were enjoying the luxury of a shower bath under 
the grateful fountain raised by the County Council water-cart ; 
while a middle-aged man, who had probably never washed since 
his mother last washed him, was lecturing them on the grave 
impropriety of their conduct. It was a scene for the humorous 
pencil of Wilkie. I regret to say that vice triumphed, and as we 
turned the corner of Surrey Street I saw the poor little cockney 
Cupids reluctantly resuming their shirts. 

We proceeded on our way to Bloomsbury up Drury Lane, which, 
despite its modern association with pantomime, is sacred in my 
memory to John Donne and the poor little Anne Drury whom he 
celebrated in an annual poem as payment for board and lodging. 
My driver was eloquent about the new causeway that was to unite 
the Strand with Holborn. I was less inclined to be exultant. It 
seemed somehow of evil omen for the independence of Bloomsbury 
—‘in Tiberim defluxit Orontes’ I thought’; the Thames cannot 
but swamp the New River. I had asked to be allowed to make 
the descent upon Bloomsbury through Southampton Row, where 
William Cowper used ‘to giggle and make giggle’ with his 
cousins, the daughters of Ashley Cowper, when he was young and 
light-hearted ; but its southern extremity was ‘up’ and the 
houses in process of demolition for the giant causeway already 
referred to; so that we passed into it below Theobald’s Road. 
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From this point the prospect was charming. A hundred years 
seemed at once wiped out. The trees projecting into the road on 
the left from square beyond square, and on the right the fine 
plane rising from the pavement at the corner of Tavistock Place, 
blocked out all the distance, and gave the impression of woods 
beyond woods stretching up to Highgate; as in the old days, 
before the industrial revolution had turned all those pleasant 
fields into one large honey-comb of cruel habitations. But my 
ecstasy was shortlived. Suddenly on the right there reared itself 
a sort of Aladdin’s palace in porcelain; and, in reply to my 
amazed questioning, I heard a strange story, which I found it hard 
to credit, of the determination of the reigning Duke of Bedford 
to cover his slice of the habitable globe with terra cotta, that 
being the only material that in our smoky climate preserves its 
red colour; and Russell means red. For a confirmation of his 
legend my driver ‘pointed to the other houses in the square; 
where a thin red line of terra cotta had crept round all the doors 
and windows. ‘Stop,’ I cried to the driver; ‘tell me whether 
Tavistock Square is still—itself. If that square of my early 
affections has bedizened herself with gewgaws like her elder sister, 
I will turn and go back to Kent.’ Happily my fears were 
for the present groundless, and we proceeded. 

I was surprised at the number of vehicles we met of all 
descriptions ; and remarked upon it; for in my recollection the 
northern part of Bloomsbury had been singularly peaceful. ‘Ah!’ 
said my driver, ‘ you see it’s all along of the Markis. There used 
to be postés at the bottom of Woburn Place, by Pancrases church ; 
but the Markis he wanted to get quick from his station to the 
House of Lords, and so he had ’em knocked down. There was a 
poet,’ he continued dropping his voice, ‘who bought a house in 
Woburn Place, just for the quiet like, just before the Markis 
knocked down the postés; and the seamper of the cabs so preyed 
on his mind that he threw himself out of the third floor winder 
and was taken up a corpse.’ ‘No, no,’ I said, ‘you are pulling 
my leg ; no one but a poet laureate could afford to buy a house. 
Besides all the Bloomsbury poets live at the British Museum.’ 

Only one other incident diversified this eventful drive. A few 
doors from the corner of Tavistock Place, where once stood a 
modest mansion, famous as the place where the earth was weighed 
by the astronomer Francis Baily, I saw an immense pile, made, 
so far as I could distinguish at a glance (and as I have since 
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ascertained), of honest red brick, with a band of plaster work 
under very broad eaves. A sudden fear rose in me that Blooms- 
bury had been invaded by aristocracy, that some great peer had 
built himself a town house here, preferring salubrity to fashion. 
‘What is this big place?’ Iasked. ‘That’s just what we wants 
to know,’ said my driver. ‘I have a mate, what lives round 
the corner in Hunter Street, and we talks it over. It’s what they 
calls a settlement. I say it’s a music hall; for I've heard ’em 
often and often a singing as I’ve come by with a late fare from 
the theayter; but my mate says it’s a sort of Rowton House 
for broken down swells. They gets their board, and they 
takes it out in concerts.’ In the minute and a half before we 
reached my destination, I tried to explain to my companion the 
nature of a ‘settlement ;’ but at the idea that it was a religious 
and philanthropic institution to benefit the poor my Jehu re- 
marked impolitely that now I was pulling his leg. 

When night brought a certain coolness, I rambled with a 
heavy heart to see what of the old Bloomsbury still survived; 
and I was consoled. Under the light of the moon and the 
excellent electric light of the district, St. Pancras Church looked 
almost Hellenic, and I understood the feelings of the Greek 
valet who, as tradition tells, spent every holiday in gazing 
at it and thinking of Athens and the Erechtheum. At the 
other end of the district St. George’s Church was no less 
consoling. Horace Walpole called the steeple crowned with 
its statue of King George I. ‘a masterpiece of absurdity,’ and 
Hogarth introduced it into the background of his ‘Gin Lane,’ not, 
I imagine, out of compliment; but I delighted in it as a child; 
and it is an excellent symbol of the fine Whig loyalty which gave 
us our Protestant succession and our National Anthem. Blooms- 
bury has continued to be loyal and Protestant even to a fault. 
Its masquerade or ‘ carnival’ after the relief of Mafeking took, it 
is reported, four hours to pass a given spot; and I am told that 
the proposal in the borough council to alter the spelling of the 
name to Bloemsbury, when Bloemfontein was entered, was only 
negatived on account of the waste in printed forms that such an 
alteration would have entailed. I paid a flying visit also to the 
other St. George’s Church, at the corner of Queen’s Square, which 
is sacred to the memory of Thackeray’s Philip. Readers of the 
CoRNHILL will not have forgotten Frederick Walker’s drawing of 
the interior. 
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The statues, I rejoiced to find, were still in their old places, 
Francis, the fifth and agricultural Duke of Bedford, was sitting, as 
I remembered, dressed like Cincinnatus, with his hand on the 
plough, and looking along Bedford Place at Charles James Fox, 
who, to keep his ducal friend in countenance, had also assumed 
the toga. This Whig convention of Roman dress has been 
ridiculed, but it is a recognised symbol of patriotism; and it 
might well have been permitted to continue until male attire 
became once more picturesque. 

The history of Bloomsbury can be very simply told. The 
district was originally a stretch of open fields lying behind two noble 
mansions, Southampton House and Montague House, which stood 
side by side on the north of Great Russell Street. The earlier 
of these, Southampton House, was built by the fourth earl of that 
title, the son of Shakespeare’s patron, who owned the manor 
anciently called Blemundsbury, and wished to move west from his 
older mansion in Holborn. He built at the same time what we 
now know as Bloomsbury Square, of which his own house 
occupied the north side ; and the new square, the first of its kind, 
became one of the sights of London. Pepys went out to see it in 
October 1664, and pronounced it a ‘very great and noble work,’ 
and the more critical Evelyn praises it a few months later: ‘ Din’d 
at my Lo. Treasurer’s the earle of Southampton in Blomesbury, 
where he was building a noble Square or Piazza, a little Towne.’ 
Montague House was built fifteen years after. Evelyn records his 
first visit to it on November 5, 1679. Southampton House, with 
the Bloomsbury manor, passed to the Bedfords, and became 
Bedford House, through the marriage of Lady Rachel Wriothesley, 
one of the coheiresses, with William Lord Russell. The quid- 
nuncs tell us that the Duke of York had wished to have Lord 
Russell beheaded in Bloomsbury Square, in front of his own house, 
but that Charles refused so indecent a request. From South- 
ampton House, Lady Rachel witnessed the burning of Montague 
House in January 1705-6, and was able to give its unfortunate 
inmates shelter for the night. The house that replaced this was 
bought by the Government in 1753 for a British Museum; 
and the present Museum occupies its site. The fields behind 
Southampton and Montague houses were long famous as a 
place for duels. 


If yoti’re displeased with what you've seen to-night 
Behind Southampton House we'll do you right, 
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says an epilogue of 1691. ‘To go behind Montague House ’ is a 
still more usual euphemism. 

It is interesting to look through a series of last-century maps 
of London, and see how the new district slowly crept north. The 
first houses to be built at the end of the seventeenth century were 
those on the north side of Great Russell Street, west of Montague 
House. These were fashionable because of the fine view of 
Hampstead and Highgate to be had from their gardens. Horace 
Walpole writes to Lady Ossory about Johnson’s friend, Topham 
Beauclerk, that ‘he has built a great library in Great Russell 
Street that reaches half way to Highgate.’ Great Ormond Street, 
on the other side of Southampton Row, was built in the first years 
of the new century, and was for a time as fashionable as Great 
Russell Street, and for an identical reason. The Gardens in 
Jeffrey’s map of 1735 stretch back to Lamb’s Conduit. Queen’s 
Square adjoining was built about the same time, and called after 
Queen Anne, but the statue in the square garden representing a 
lady balancing a crown on her head is Queen Charlotte. The 
square was left open to the north so that the view should not be 
interrupted ; of which an interesting and ridiculous memorial 
survives in the fact that, though Guilford Street now com- 
pletely obstructs the view, the square can only be entered from 
the south end. In a map of 1749 appears the Foundling 
Hospital, an oasis in the desert to the N.E. In 1765 appears Lord 
Baltimore’s house, afterwards the Duke of Bolton’s, which later was 
built into Russell Square at its 8.E. corner. The name of Bolton 
House is still borne by one of the houses occupying the site. In 
Cary’s map of 1787 we find for the first time Bedford Square, and 
Gower Street running as far as Francis Street ; and in 1801 we 
find Russell and Tavistock Squares. These squares owe their 
existence to the Cincinnatus already referred to, who in 1800 
demolished Bedford House, and laid out the gardens as a building 
estate for houses of the first respectability. The builder was 

James Burton, whose name is commemorated by Burton Crescent. 
The proximity of Bloomsbury to the Inns of Court made it, in 
its first spring of youth, a colony of successful lawyers. The 
histories of London record the dwelling-places of many chan- 
cellors and judges; and those whom chancellors and judges 
interest may consult the invaluable works of Messrs. Peter Cun- 
ningham and. Walter Thornbury—‘I wol not han to do of swich 
matere.’ To simple minds it will be more interesting to recall 
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some of the literary associations of the district. Among Gray’s 
letters there are a few written in 1759 from Mr. Jauncey’s in 
Southampton Row, where he had taken lodgings, in order to read 
in the recently opened British Museum; and these help us to 
realise the contrast between then and now in several particulars. 

I am now settled in my new territories commanding Bedford Gardens [i.c, the 
gardens of Bedford House], and all the fields as far as Highgate and Hampstead, 
with such a concourse of moving pictures as would astonish you; so rus-in-urbe- 
ish that I believe I shall stay here, except little excursions and vagaries, for a 
year tocome. What though I am separated from the fashionable world by broad 
St. Giles’s and many a dirty court and alley, yet here is air, and sunshine, and 
quiet, however, to comfort you; I shall confess that I am basking with heat all 
the summer, and I suppose shall be blown down all the winter, besides being 
robbed every night ; I trust, however, that the Muszum, with all its manuscripts 
and rarities by the cart-load, will make ample amends for all the aforesaid 
inconveniences. 

I this day past through the jaws of the great leviathan [the skeleton of a 
whale] into the den of Dr. Templeman, superintendent of the reading-room, who 
congratulated himself on the sight of so much good company. We were, first, a 
man that writes for Lord Royston ; secondly, a man that writes for Dr. Burton, of 
York; thirdly, a man that writes for the Emperor of Germany, or Dr. Pocock, for 
he speaks the worst English I ever heard; fourthly, Dr. Stukeley, who writes for 
himself, the very worst person he could write for; and, lastly, I, who only read 
to know if there be anything worth writing, and that not without some difficulty. 


In the matter of admission tickets to the Reading-room of its 
Museum, Bloomsbury has been compelled by a democratic Legis- 
lature to depart from its first excellent Whig principles ; with the 
result that, as everybody who reads there takes to writing 
(for writing and reading are now universally taught), the books 
on the Museum shelves propagate themselves as fast as rabbits. 
Other interesting eighteenth-century figures whose memories 
haunt Bloomsbury are Hogarth and Handel, both of whom 
were among the promoters of the Foundling Hospital. Hogarth 
was a governor and guardian. He persuaded his friends to 
decorate it with pictures, and himself presented his admirable 
portrait of the philanthropic founder, Captain Coram. On another 
occasion he gave it certain lottery tickets which won his picture 
of ‘The March of the Footguards to Finchley Common’ in 1745. 
Handel presented the chapel with its organ, and gave there the 
first performance in England of the ‘Messiah.’ A notice of the 
concert preserved at the hospital desires gentlemen to come with- 
out swords and ladies without hoops. I have no space to enlarge 
on the merits of this institution. Its story forms a curious chapter 
in the history of social scieace, and may be read in the books ; 
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but the place itself, the buildings with their fine spreading spa- 
ciousness, the picture-hung galleries, the chapel with its substantial 
pews and beautifully carved pulpit, the blue broadcloth jackets 
and red waistcoats of the boys, and the white caps and aprons of 
the girls, present the lively image of that Georgian time which 
had leisure for its philanthropy as for everything else. Leisure 
is dead in the greater part of London; but it survives at present 
with kindred virtues in this province of Bloomsbury. 

The Victorian men of letters who have lived here for any 
length of time have come under its spell. It would have heen 
better for Carlyle both as a man and an author if he had stayed 
on in Woburn Buildings instead of migrating to Chelsea. One 
dares hardly conjecture how Shelley might have been humanised if 
he had gone on living in Marchmont Street. Bloomsbury can boast, 
however, of two great novelists whose broad humanity, inspired as 
I think by the genius of the place, has already benefited several 
generations of readers. But how long, in an age of terra cotta, 
will Bloomsbury be allowed to bless the world with its dignified 
calm? As I write, Great Coram Street, where Thackeray lived 
in the first impressionable years of authorship, is being yellow- 
washed as though it were in Bayswater ; and the site of Dickens’s 
house behind Tavistock Square is occupied by a huge board bearing 
the legend: ‘This desirable plot of land to be let on a building 
lease.’ 
Urpanus SyLvay, 
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COUNT HANNIBAL. 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER XXY. 


THE COMPANY OF THE BLEEDING HEART. 


‘But why, Madame St. Lo asked, sticking her arms akimbo, 
‘why, when six hours in the saddle would set us in Angers, stay 
in this forsaken place a day and a night ?’ 

‘Because,’ Tavannes replied coldly—he and his cousin were 
walking before the gateway of the inn-—‘ the Countess is not well, 
and will be the better, I think, for staying a day.’ 

‘She slept soundly enough! I'll answer for that !’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘She never raised her head this morning, though my women 
were shrieking “ Murder!” next door, and Name of Heaven !’ 
madame continued, after breaking off abruptly, and shading her 
eyes with her hand, ‘what comes here? Is it a funeral? Or a 
pilgrimage? Ifallabout here are as black, no wonder M. Rabelais 
fell out with the priests!’ 

The old inn stood without the walls for the convenience of 
those who wished to take the road early: a little also, perhaps, 
because food and forage were cheaper, and the wine paid no town- 
dues. Four great roads met before it, along the most easterly 
of which the sombre company which had caught Madame St. Lo’s 
attention could be seen approaching. At first Count Hannibal 
supposed with his companion that the party were conveying to the 
grave the corpse of some person of distinction ; for the cortége 
consisted mainly of priests and the like mounted on mules, and 
one and all clothed in black. Black also was the small banner 
which waved above them, and hore in place of arms the emblem 
of the Bleeding Heart. But a second glance failed to discover 
any litter or bier ; and on a nearer approach it was seen that the 
travellers, whether they wore the tonsure or not, bore arms of a 
kind. 

1 Copyright, 1901, by Stanley J. Weyman, in the United States of America. 
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Suddenly Madame St. Lo clapped her hands, and proclaimed 
in great astonishment that she knew them. ‘Why, there is 
Father Boucher, the Curé of St. Benoist!’ she said, ‘and Father 
Pezelay of St. Magloire. And there is another I know, though I 
cannot remember his name! They are preachers from Paris! 
That is who they are! But what can they be doing here? Is it 
a pilgrimage, think you ?’ 

‘Ay, a pilgrimage of Blood!’ Count Hannibal answered be- 
tween his teeth. And, turning to him to learn what moved him, 
she saw the glare in his eyes which portended a storm. Before 
she could ask a question, however, the gloomy company, which 
had first appeared afar off, moving, an inky blot, through the hot 
sunshine of the summer morning, had come almost abreast of 
them. Stepping from her side, he raised his hand and arrested 
the march. 

‘Who is master here ?’ he asked haughtily. 

‘IT am the leader,’ answered a stout pompous Churchman, 
whose small malevolent eyes belied the sallow fatuity of his face. 
‘I, M. de Tavannes, by your leave.’ 

‘And you, by your leave,’ Tavannes sneered, ‘ are 

‘ Archdeacon and Vicar of the Bishop of Angers and Prior of 
the Lesser Brethren of St. Germain, M. le Comte. Visitor also 
of the Diocese of Angers,’ he continued, puffing out his cheeks, 
‘and Chaplain to the Lieutenant-Governor: of Saumur, whose 
unworthy brother I am.’ 

‘A handsome glove, and well embroidered !’ Tavannes retorted 
in a tone of disdain. ‘The hand I seeyonder!’ And he pointed 
to the lean parchment mask of Father Pezelay, who coloured ever 
so faintly, but held his peace under the sneer. ‘You are bound 
for Angers ?’ Count Hannibal continued. ‘ For what purpose, Sir 
Prior ?’ 

‘His Grace the Bishop is absent, and in his absence 

‘You go to fill his city with strife! I know you! Notyou!’ 
he continued, contemptuously turning from the Prior, and regard- 
ing the third of the principal figures of the party. ‘But you! 
You were the Curé who got the mob together last All Souls’”’ 

‘I speak the words of Him Who sent me !’ answered the third 
Churchman, whose brooding face and dull curtained eyes gave no 
promise of the fits of frenzied eloquence which had made his 
pulpit famous in Paris. 

‘Then Kill and Burn are His alphabet!’ Tavannes retorted, 
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and heedless of the start of horror which a saying so near blas- 
phemy excited among the Churchmen, he turned to Father 
Pezelay. ‘And you! You, too, I know!’ he continued. ‘ And 
you know me! And take this from me. Turn, father! Turn! 
Or worse than a broken head—you bear the scar I see—will befall 
you. These good persons, whom you have moved, unless I am 
in error, to take this journey, may not know me; but you 
do, and can tell them. If they will to Angers, they must to 
Angers. But if I find trouble in Angers when I come, I will hang 
some one high. Don’t scowl at me, man!’—in truth, the look 
of hate in Father Pezelay’s eyes was enough to provoke the ex- 
clamation. ‘Some one, and it shall not be a bare patch on the 
crown will save his windpipe from squeezing !’ 

A murmur of indignation broke from the preachers’ attendants; 
one or two made a show of drawing their weapons. But Count 
Hannibal paid no heed to them, and had already turned on his 
heel when Father Pezelay spurred his mule a pace or two forward. 
Snatching a heavy brass cross from one of the acolytes, he raised 
it aloft, and in the voice which had often thrilled the heated 
congregation of St. Magloire, he called on Tavannes to pause. 

‘Stand, my lord!’ he cried. ‘Stand, reckless and profane, 
whose face is set hard as a stone, and his heart as a flint, against 
High Heaven and Holy Church!. Stand and hear! Behold the 
word of the Lord is gone out against this city, even against 
Angers, for the unbelief thereof! Her place shall be left unto her 
desolate, and her children shall be dashed against the stones! Woe 
unto you, therefore, if you gainsay it, or fall short of that which 
is commanded! You shall perish as Achan, the son of Charmi, 
and as Saul! The curse that has gone out against you shall not 
tarry, nor your days continue! For the Canaanitish woman that 
is in your house, and for the thought that is in your heart, the 
place that was yours is given to another! Yea, the sword is even 
now drawn that shall pierce your side!’ 

‘You are more like to split my ears !’ Count Hannibal answered 
sternly. ‘And now mark me! Preach as you please here. But 
aword in Angers, and though you be shaven twice over, I will 
have you silenced after a fashion which will not please you! If 
you value your tongue therefore, father oh, you shake off the 
dust, do you? Well, pass on! Tis wise.’ 

And undismayed by the dark scowling brows, and the cross 
ostentatiously lifted to heaven, he gazed after the procession as it 
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moved on under its quivering banner, now one and now another 
of the acolytes looking back and raising his hands to invoke the 
bolt of Heaven on the blasphemer. As the cortége passed the 
huge watering-troughs, and the open gateway of the inn, the knot 
of persons congregated there fell on their knees. In answer the 
Churchmen raised their banner higher, and began to sing the Dies 
Irae, Dies Illa! and to its strains, now woeful, now despairing, 
now rising on a wave of menace, they passed slowly into the dis- 
tance, slowly towards Angers and the Loire. 

Suddenly Madame St. Lo twitched his sleeve. ‘ Enough for 
me!’ she cried passionately. ‘I go no farther with you!’ 

‘Ah?’ 

‘Enough for me!’ she repeated. She was pale, she shivered. 
‘Many thanks, my cousin, but we part company. I do not go to 
Angers. I have seen horrors enough. I will take my people, 
and go to my aunt by Tours and the east road. For you, I 
foresee what will happen. You will perish between the hammer 
and the anvil.’ 

‘Ah?’ 

‘ You play too fine a game,’ she continued, her face quivering. 
‘Give over the girl to her lover, and send away her people with 
her. And wash your hands of her and hers. Or you will see 
her fall, and fall beside her! Give her to him, I say—give her 
to him !’ 

‘ My wife ?’ 

‘ Wife ?’ she echoed, for, fickle, and at all times swept away by 
the emotions of the moment, she was in earnest now. ‘Is there 
a tie, and she pointed after the vanishing procession, ‘that they 
cannot unloose? That they will not unloose? Is there a life 
which escapes if they doom it? Did the Admiral escape? Or 
Rochefoucauld ? Or Madame de Luns in old days? I tell you 
they go to rouse Angers against you, and I see beforehand what 
will happen. She will perish, and you with her. Wife? A 
pretty wife, at whose door you took her lover last night.’ 

‘ And at your door!’ he answered quietly, unmoved by the gibe. 

But she did not heed. ‘I warned you of that!’ she cried. 
‘And you would not believe me. I told you he was: following. 
And I warn you of this. You are between the hammer and the 
anvil, M. le Comte! If he and his do not murder you in your 
bed——’ 

Tis not likely while I hold him in my power.’ 
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‘Then Holy Church will fall on you and crush you. For me, 
I have seen enough and more than enough. I go to Tours by the 
east road.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘As you please,’ he said. 

She flung away in disgust. She could not understand a man 
who played fast and loose at such a crisis. The game was alto- 
gether too fine for her, its danger too apparent, the gain too 
small. Moreover, she had a woman’s dread of the Church, a 
woman’s belief in the power of the dead hand to punish. And in 
half an hour her orders were given. In two hours her little 
troop departed by the eastward road, three of Tavannes’ riders 
reinforcing her servants for a part of the way. Count Hannibal 
stood to watch them start, and noticed Bigot riding by the side 
of Suzanne’s mule. He smiled; and presently, as he turned 
away, he did a thing rare with him—he laughed outright. 

A laugh which reflected a mood rare as itself. Few had seen 
Count Hannibal’s eye sparkle as it sparkled now; few had seen 
him laugh as he laughed now, walking to and fro in the sunshine 
before the inn. His men watched him, wondering ; old Badelon 
with doubt, if not gloom, in his face, for the notion that abnormal 
gaiety precedes misfortune is of all countries and all times. Some, 
who had overheard his altercation with the Churchmen, bruited 
that about, and there was shaking of heads over it. For the man 
who had singed the Pope’s beard was growing old, and the most 
daring of the others had no mind to fight with foes whose weapons 
were not of this world. 

Count Hannibal’s gaiety, however, was well grounded, had 
they known it. He was gay, not because he foresaw peril, and it 
was his nature to love peril, and his pleasure to encounter it; not 
—in the main, though a little, perhaps—because he knew that 
the woman whose heart it was his present aim to win had 
that night stood between him and death; not, though again a 
little, perhaps, because she had confirmed his choice of her by 
conduct which a small man might have deprecated, but which a 
great man loved; but chiefly, because the events of the night 
had placed in his grasp two weapons by the aid of which he 
fancied he could recover all the ground he had lost—lost by his 
impulsive departure from the line of conduct on which he had at 
first decided. 

Those weapons were Tignonville, taken like a rat in a trap by 
the rising of the water; and the knowledge that the Countess had 
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stolen the precious packet from his pillow. The knowledge—for 
he had lain and felt her breath upon his cheek, he had lain and 
felt her hand beneath his pillow, he had lain while the impulse 
to fling his arms about her had been almost more than he could 
tame! He had lain and suffered her to go, to pass out safely 
as she had passed in. And then he had had his reward in the 
knowledge that, if she robbed him, she robbed him not for her- 
self; and that where it was a question of his life she did not 
shrink from the risk of her own. 

When he came, indeed, to that point, he trembled. How 
narrowly had he escaped from misjudging her! Had he not lain 
and waited, had he not possessed himself in patience, he might 
have been induced to think her in collusion with the old lover 
whom he found at her door, and with those who came to slay him. 
Either he might have perished unwarned; or escaping that 
danger, he might have detected her with Tignonville and lost 
for all time the ideal of a noble woman. 

He had escaped that peril. More, he had gained the weapons 
we have indicated ; and the sense of possession, of power, in regard 
to her, almost intoxicated him. Surely if he wielded those 
weapons in season and to the best advantage, if he strained 
generosity to the uttermost, the citadel of her heart must yield to 
him! 

He had the defect of his courage and his nature, a tendency to 
do things after a flamboyant fashion. He knew that her act would 
plunge him in perils which she had not foreseen. If the preachers 
roused the Papists of Angers, if he arrived to find men’s swords 
whetted for the massacre and the men themselves waiting the 
signal, then if he did not give that signal there would be trouble. 
There would be trouble of the kind in which the soul of Han- 
nibal de Tavannes revelled, trouble about the ancient cathedral 
and under the black walls of the Angevin castle, trouble amid 
which the hearts of common men would be as water. 

Then, when things seemed at their worst, he would reveal his 
knowledge. Then, when forgiveness must seem impossible, he 
would forgive. With the flood of peril which she had unloosed 
rising round them, he would say, ‘ Go!’ to the man who had aimed 
at his life ; he would say to her, ‘I know, and I forgive!’ That, 
that only, would fitly crown the policy on which he had deter- 
mined from the first, although he had not hoped to conduct it 
to so splendid an issue as now dazzled him. 
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CHAPTER XXYVI. 
TEMPER. 


Ir was his gaiety, that strange unusual gaiety, still continuing, 
which on the following day began by perplexing and ended by 
terrifying the Countess. She could not doubt that he had missed 
the packet on which so much hung and of which he had indicated 
the importance. But if he had missed it, why did he not speak? 
Why did he not cry the alarm, search and question and pursue ? 
Why did he not by some action give her the opening to tell the 
truth, without which even her courage failed, her resolution died 
within her ? 

Above all, what was the secret of this strange merriment? Of 
the snatches of song which broke from him spontaneously, only 
to be hushed by her look of astonishment ? Of the parades which 
his horse, catching the infection, made under him, as he tossed 
his riding-cane high in the air and again caught it ? 

Ay, what? Why, when he had suffered so great a loss, and 
been robbed of that of which he must give account—why did he 
east off his melancholy and ride like the youngest? She 
wondered what the men thought of it, and looking, saw them 
stare, saw they watched him stealthily, saw they laid their heads 
together. What were they thinking of it? She could not tell ; 
and slowly a terror, more insistent than any to which the utmost 
extremity of violence would have reduced her, gripped her heart. 

Though twenty hours of rest had lifted her from the state of 
collapse into which the events of the night had cast her, she had 
quaked and trembled as she mounted her horse. But the cool 
freshness of the early summer morning, and the sight of the green 
landscape and the winding Loir, beside which their road ran, did 
not fail to revive her spirits ; and if he had shown himself merely 
gloomy, merely sunk in revengeful thoughts, or darting hither 
and thither the glance of suspicion, she felt that she could have 
faced him, and on the first opportunity could have told him the 
truth. 

But this strange mood veiled she knew not what. It seemed, 
if she comprehended it at all, the herald of some bizarre and 
dreadful vengeance, in harmony with his fierce and mocking 
spirit. Before it her heart was as water. Even her colour little 
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by little left her cheeks. She knew that he had only to look at 
her now to read the truth; that it was written in her face, in her 
shrinking figure, in the eyes which now guiltily sought and now 
avoided his. And feeling sure that he did read it and know it, 
she fancied that he licked his lips, as the cat which plays with 
the mouse; she fancied that he gloated on her terror and her 
perplexity. 

This, though the day and the road were warrants for more 
cheerful thoughts. In one place vineyards clothed the warm red 
slopes, and rose in steps from the river to the white buildings of a 
convent. In another the stream wound through green flats 
where the black cattle stood knee-deep in grass, watched by wild- 
eyed and half-naked youths. Again the travellers lost sight of 
the Loir, and crossed a shoulder, riding through the dim aisles of 
a beech-forest, through deep rustling drifts of last year’s leaves. 
And out again and down again they passed, and turning aside 
from the gateway, trailed along beneath the brown machicolated 
wall of an old town, from the crumbling battlements of which 
faces half-sleepy, half-suspicious, watched them as they moved 
below through the glare and heat. Down to the river-level again, 
where a squalid anchorite, seated at the mouth of a cave dug in 
the bank, begged of them, and the bell of a monastery on the 
farther bank tolled slumberously the hour of Nones. 

And still he said nothing, and she, cowed by his mysterious 
gaiety, yet spurning herself for her cowardice, was silent also. 
He hoped to arrive at Angers before nightfall. What, she 
wondered, shivering, would happen there? What was he 
planning to doto her? How would he punish her? Brave as she 
was, she was a woman, with a woman’s nerves; and fear and 
anticipation got upon them; and his silence—his silence which 
must mean a thing worse than words! 

And then on a sudden, piercing all, a new thought. Was it 
possible that he had other letters? If his bearing were consistent 
with anything, it was consistent with that. Had he other genuine 
letters, or had he duplicate letters, so that he had lost nothing, 
but instead had gained the right to rack and torture her, to taunt 
and despise her ? 

That thought stung her into sudden unmeditated speech. 
They were riding along a broad dusty track which bordered a 
stone causey raised above the level of winter floods; and she 
turned to him. ‘You have other letters!’ she cried. ‘ You 
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have other letters!’ And freed for the moment from her terror 
by something akin to anger, she fixed her eyes on his and strove 
to read his face. 

He looked at her darkly, his mouth grown hard. ‘ What do 
you mean, madame ?’ he asked. 

‘You have other letters?’ she cried. 

‘ For whom ?’ 

‘From the King, for Angers !’ 

He saw that she was going to confess, that she was going 
to derange his plans; and unreasonable anger awoke in the man 
who had been more than willing to forgive a real injury. ‘ Will 
you explain ?’ he said between his teeth. And his eyes glittered 
unpleasantly. ‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘You have other letters,’ she cried desperately, ‘ besides those 
which I stole.’ 

‘Which you stole?’ He repeated the words without passion. 
Enraged by this unexpected turn, he hardly knew how to take it. 

‘Yes, I!’ she cried. ‘I! I took them from under your 
pillow!’ 

He was silent a minute. Then he laughed and shook his 
head. ‘It will not do, madame,’ he said, his lip curling. ‘You 
are clever, but you do not deceive me.’ 

‘Deceive you ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You do not believe that I took the letters?’ she cried in 
amazement. 

‘No; and for a good reason,’ he answered. He had hardened 
his heart now. He had chosen his line, and he would not spare her. 

‘Why, then?’ she cried. ‘Why?’ 

‘For the best of all reasons,’ he answered. ‘ Because the 
person who stole the letters was seized in the act of making his 
escape, and is now in my power.’ 

‘The person—who stole the letters ?’ she faltered. 

‘Yes, madame.’ 

‘Do you mean M. de Tignonville ?’ 

‘You have said it.’ 

She turned white to the lips. She trembled in every limb, 
and could with difficulty sit on her horse. With an effort she 
pulied it up, and he stopped also. Their attendants were some 
way ahead. ‘And you have the letters?’ she whispered, her 
eyes meeting his. ‘ You have the letters ?’ 
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‘No, but I have the thief!’ Count Hannibal answered with 
sinister meaning, ‘as I think you knew, madame,’ he continued 
ironically, ‘a while back before you spoke.’ 

‘I? No! Oh, no!’ she answered, and she swayed in her 
saddle. ‘What—what are you—going to do?’ she muttered 
after a moment’s stricken silence. 

‘To him ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘The magistrates will decide, at Angers.’ 

‘Oh,’ she cried piteously, ‘but he did not do it! I swear he 
did not.’ 

Count Hannibal shook his head coldly. 

‘I swear, monsieur, I took the letters!’ she repeated. ‘ Punish 
me!’ Her figure, bowed like an old woman’s over the neck of 
her horse, seemed to crave his mercy. 

Count Hannibal smiled. 

‘ You do not believe me ?’ 

‘No,’ he said. And then, in a tone which, chilled her, ‘ If I 
did believe you,’ he continued, ‘I should still punish him!’ She 
was broken; but he would see if he could not break her further. 
He would try if there were no weak spot in her armour. He 
would rack her now, since in the end she must go free. ‘ Under- 
stand, madame,’ he continued in his harshest tone, ‘I have had 
enough of your lover. He has crossed my path too often. You 
are my wife, I am your husband. In a day or two there shall be 
an end of this farce and of him.’ 

‘He did not take them!’ she wailed, her face sinking lower 
on her breast. ‘He did not take them! Have mercy!’ 

‘Any way, madame, they are gone!’ Tavannes answered 
cruelly. ‘You have taken them between you; and as I do not 
choose that you should pay, he will pay the price.’ 

If the discovery that Tignonville had fallen into her husband’s 
hands had not sufficed to crush her, Count Hannibal’s tone 
must have done so. The budding of hope, the re-springing of 
new life which had followed those dreadful days in Paris, and—- 
for she was young—had supported her under the weight which 
the peril ef Angers had cast on her shoulders, died, bruised under 
the heel of his brutality. The pride which had supported her, 
which had won Tavannes’ admiration and exacted his respect, 
sank, as she sank herself, bowed to her horse’s neck, weeping 
bitter tears before him. She found no prayer, no farther words. 
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She abandoned herself to her misery, as she had once abandoned 
herself in the upper room in Paris. 

And he looked at her. He had willed to crush her; he had 
his will, and he was not satisfied. He had bowed her so low that 
his magnanimity would now have its full effect, would shine as 
the sun into a dark world ; and yet he was not happy. He could 
look forward to the morrow, and say, ‘She will understand me, she 
will know me!’ and lo, the thought that she wept for her lover 
stabbed him, and stabbed him anew; and he thought, ‘ Rather 
would she death from him, than life from me! Though I give 
her all creation, it will not alter her? Though I strike the stars 
with my head, it is he fills her world.’ 

The thought spurred him to farther cruelty, impelled him 
to try if, prostrate as she was, he could not draw a prayer 
from her. ‘ You don’t ask after him?’ he scoffed. ‘He may be 
before or behind ? Or wounded or well? Would you not know, 
madame? And what message he sent you? And what he fears, 
and what hope he has? And his last wishes? And—for while 
there is life there is hope—would you not learn where the key of his 
prison lies to-night ? How much for the key to-night, madame ?’ 

Fach question fell on her like the lash of a whip; but as one 
who has been flogged into insensibility, she did not wince. That 
drove him on: he felt a mad desire to hear her prayers, to force 
her still lower, to bring her to her knees. And he sought about 
for a yet keener taunt. Their attendants were almost out of sight 
before them; the sun, declining apace, was in their eyes. ‘In 
two hours we shall be in Angers,’ he said. ‘Mon Dieu, madame, 
it was a pity, when you two were taking letters, you did not go a 
step farther. You were surprised, or I doubt if I should be alive 
to-day !’ 

Then she did look up. She raised her head and met his gaze 
with such wonder in her eyes, such reproach in her tear-stained 
face, that his voice sank on the last word. ‘You mean—that I 
would have murdered you?’ she said. ‘I would have cut off my 
hand first. What I did’—and now her voice was as firm as it 
was low—‘ what I did, I did to save my peopie. And if it were 
to be done again, I would do it again!’ 

‘You dare to tell me that to my face?’ he cried, affecting an 
anger which strangely choked him. ‘You would do it again, 
would you ? Mon Dieu, madame, you need to be taught a lesson!’ 

And by chance, meaning only to make the horses move on 
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again, he raised his whip. She thought that he was going to 
strike her, and she flinched at last. The whip fell smartly on her 
horse’s quarters, and it sprang forward. Count Hannibal swore 
between his teeth. 

He had turned pale, she red as fire. ‘Get on! Get on!’ he 
cried harshly. ‘We are falling behind!’ And riding at her 
heels, flipping her horse now and then, he forced her to trot on 
until they overtcok the servants. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE BLACK TOWN. 


Ir was late evening when, riding wearily on jaded horses, they 
came to the outskirts of Angers, and saw before them the term of 
their journey. The glow of sunset had faded, but the sky was 
still warm with the last hues of day; and against its opal light 
the huge mass of the Angevin castle, which even in sunshine rises 
dark and forbidding above the Mayenne, stood up black and 
sharply defined. Below it, on both banks of the river, the towers 
and spires of the city soared up from a sombre huddle of ridge- 
roofs, broken here by a round-headed gateway, crumbling and 
pigeon-haunted, that dated from St. Louis, and there by the 
gaunt arms of a windmill. 

The city lay dark under a light sky, keeping well its secrets. 
Thousands were out of doors enjoying the evening coolness in alley 
and court, yet it betrayed the life which pulsed in its arteries 
only by the low murmur which rose from it. Nevertheless, the 
Countess at sight of its roofs tasted the first moment of happiness 
which had been hers that day. She might suffer, but she had 
saved. Those roofs would thank her! In that murmur were the 
voices of women and children she had redeemed! At the sight 
and at the thought a wave of love and tenderness filled her breast 
and overflowed her eyes. A profound humility, a boundless 
thankfulness took possession of her. Her head sank lower above 
her horse’s mane; but it sank in reverence, not in shame. 

Could she have known what was passing beneath those roofs 
which night was blending in a common gloom—could she have 
read the thoughts which at that moment paled the cheeks of 
many a stout burgher, whose gabled house looked on the great 
square, she had been still more thankful. For in attics and back 
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rooms women were on their knees at that hour, praying with 
feverish eyes; and in the streets men—on whom their fellows, 
seeing the winding-sheet already at the chin, gazed askance— 
smiled, and showed brave looks abroad, while their hearts were 
sick with fear. , 

For darkly, no man knew how, tlie news had come to Angers. 
It had been known, more or less, for three days. Men had read 
it in other men’s eyes. The tongue of a scold, the sneer of an 
injured woman had spread it, the birds of the air had carried it. 
From garret window to garret window across the narrow lanes of 
the old town it had been whispered at dead of night; at convent 
grilles, and in the timber-yards beside the river. Ten thousand, 
fifty thousand, a hundred thousand, it was rumoured, had perished 
in Paris. In Orleans, all. In Tours this man’s sister; at 
Saumur that man’s son. Through France the word had gone 
forth that the Huguenots must die; and in the busy town the 
same roof-tree sheltered fear and hate, rage and cupidity. On 
one side of the party-wall murder lurked fierce-eyed; on the 
other, the victim lay watching the latch, and shaking at a step. 
Strong men tasted the bitterness of death, and women clasping 
their babes to their breasts smiled sickly into children’s eyes. 

The signal only was lacking. It would come, said some, from 
Saumur, where Montsoreau, the Duke of Anjou’s Lieutenant- 
Governor and a Papist, had his quarters. From Paris, said others, 
directly from the King. It might come at any hour now, in the 
day or in the night; the magistrates, it was whispered, were in 
continuous session, awaiting its coming. No wonder that from 
lofty gable windows, and from dormers set high above the tiles, 
haggard faces looked northward and eastward, and ears sharpened 
by fear imagined above the noises of the city the ring of the iron 
shoes that carried doom. 

Doubtless the majority desired—as the majority in France have 
always desired—peace. But in the purlieus about the cathedral 
and in the lanes where the sacristans lived, in convent parlours 
and college courts, among all whose livelihood the new faith 
threatened, was a stir as of a hive deranged. Here was 
grumbling against the magistrates—why wait? There, stealthy 
plannings and arrangements ; everywhere a grinding of weapons 
and casting of slugs. Old grudges, new rivalries, a scholar’s 
venom, a priest’s dislike, here was final vent for all. None need 
leave this feast unsated ! 


~ 
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It was a man of this class, sent out for the purpose, who first 
espied Count Hannibal’s company approaching. He bore the 
news into the town, and by the time the travellers reached the 
city gate, the dusky street within, on which lights were beginning 
to twinkle from booths and casements, was alive with figures 
hurrying to meet them and crying the news as they ran. The 
travellers, weary and road-stained, had no sooner passed under the 
arch than they found themselves the core of a great crowd which 
moved with them and pressed about them; now unbonneting, 
and now calling out questions, and now shouting ‘ Vive le Roi! 
Vive le Roi!’ Above the press, windows burst into light; and 
over all, the quaint leaning gables of the old timbered houses 
looked down on the hurry and tumult. 

They passed along a narrow street in which the rabble, hurry- 
ing at Count Hannibal’s bridle, and often looking back to read his 
face, and cry again ‘ Vive le Roi!’ had much ado to escape harm. 
Along this street and before the yawning doors of a great church, 
whence issued to meet them a hot breath heavy with incense and 
burning wax. A portion of the congregation had heard the tumult 
and had struggled out, and now stood close-packed on the steps 
under the double vault of the portal. Among them the Countess’s 
eyes, as she rode by with a sturdy man-at-arms on either hand, 
caught and held one face. It was the face of a tall, lean man in 
dusty black; and though she did not know him she seemed to 
have an equal attraction for him, for as their eyes met he seized 
the shoulder of the man next him and pointed her out. And 
something in the energy of the gesture, or in the thin lips and 
malevolent eyes of the man who pointed, chilled the Countess’s 
blood and shook her, she knew not why. 

Until then, she had known no fear save of her husband. But 
at that a sense of the weakness of her party, and of the force and 
pressure of the crowd—as well as of the fierce passions, straining 
about her, which a word might unloose—broke upon her; and 
looking to the stern men on either side she fancied that she 
read anxiety in their faces also. 

She glanced behind. Bridle to bridle the Count’s men came 
on, pressing round her women and shielding them from the ex- 
uberance of the throng. In their faces too she fancied that she 
traced uneasiness. What wonder if the scenes through which she 
had passed in Paris began to recur to her mind, and shook nerves 
already overwrought ? 
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She began to tremble. ‘Is there—danger?’ she muttered, 
speaking in a low voice to Bigot, who rode on her right hand. 
‘Will they do anything ?’ 

The Norman snorted. ‘Not while he is in the saddle,’ he 
said, nodding towards his master, who rode a pace in front of 
them, his reins loose. ‘There be some here know him!’ Bigot 
continued, in his drawling tone. ‘And more will know him if 
they break line. Have no fear, madame, he will bring you safe to 
the inn. Down with the Huguenots ?’ he continued, turning from 
her and addressing a rogue who, holding his stirrup, was shouting 
the cry till he was crimson. ‘Then why not away, and——’ 

‘The King! The King’s word and leave!’ the man answered. 

‘Ay, tell us!’ shrieked another, looking upward, while he 
waved his cap; ‘ have we the King’s leave ?’ 

‘You'll bide his leave!’ the Norman retorted, indicating the 
Count with his thumb. ‘ Or ‘twill be up with you—on the three- 
legged horse !’ 

‘But he comes from the King!’ the man panted. 

‘To be sure. To be sure!’ 

‘Then——’ 

‘You'll bide his time! That’s all!’ Bigot answered, rather it 
seemed for his own satisfaction than the other’s enlightenment. 
‘You'll all bide it, you dogs!’ he continued in his beard, as he 
cast his eye over the weltering crowd. ‘Ha! so we are here, are 
we? And not too soon, either.’ 

He fell silent as they entered an open space, overlooked on 
one side by the dark fagade of the cathedral, on the other three 
sides by houses more or less illumined. The rabble swept into 
this open space with them and before them, filled much of it in 
an instant, and for a while eddied and swirled this way and that, 
thrust onward by the worshippers who had issued from the church 
and backwards by those who had been first in the square, and had 
no mind to be hustled out of hearing. A stranger, confused by 
the sea of excited faces, and deafened by the clamour of ‘ Vive le 
Roi!’ ‘Vive Anjou!’ mingled with cries against the Huguenots, 
might have fancied that the whole city was arrayed before him. 
But he would have been wide of the mark. The scum, indeed 
—and a dangerous scum—frothed and foamed and spat under 
Tavannes’ bridle-hand ; and here and there among them, but not 
of them, the dark-robed figure of a priest moved to and fro; or a 
Cordelier, or some smooth-faced acolyte egged on to the work he 
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dared not do. But the decent burghers were not there. They 
lay bolted in their houses; while the magistrates, with little heart 
to do aught except bow to the mob—or other their masters for 
the time being—shook in their council chamber. 

There is not a city of France which has not seen it ; which has 
not known the moment when the mass impended, and it lay with 
one man to start it or stay its course. Angers within its houses 
neard the clamour, and from the child, clinging to its mother’s 
skirt, and wondering why she wept, to the Provost, trembled, 
believing that the hour had come. The Countess heard it too, 
and understood it. She caught the savage note in the voice of 
the mob—that note which means danger—and her heart beating 
wildly she looked to her husband. Then, fortunately for her, 
fortunately for Angers, it was given to all to see that in Count 
Hannibal’s saddle sat a man. 

He raised his hand for silence, and in a minute or two—not at 
once, for the square was dusky—it was obtained. He rose in his 
stirrups, and bared his head. 

‘I am from the King!’ he cried, throwing his voice to all parts 
of the crowd. ‘And this is his Majesty’s pleasure and good will ! 
That every man hold his hand until to-morrow on pain of death, 
or worse! And at noon his further pleasure will be known! Vive 
le Roi!’ 

And he covered his head again. 

‘Vive le Roi!’ cried a number of the Seneanii But their 
shouts were feeble and half-hearted, and were quickly drowned ina 
rising murmur of discontent and ill-humour, which, mingled with 
cries of ‘Is that all? Is there no more? Down with the 
Huguenots!’ rose from all parts. Presently these cries became 
merged in a persistent call, which had its origin, as far as could 
be discovered, in the darkest corner of the square. A call for 
‘Montsoreau! Montsoreau! Give us Montsoreau !’ 

With another man, or had Tavannes turned or withdrawn, or 
betrayed the least anxiety, words had become actions, disorder a 
riot ; and that in the twinkling of an eye. But Count Hannibal, 
sitting his horse, with his handful of riders behind him, watched 

the crowd, as little moved by it as the Armed Knight of Notre 
Dame. Only once did he say a word. Then, raising his hand as 
before to gain a hearing, ‘ You ask for Montsoreau ?’ he thundered. 
‘You will have Montfaucon if you do not quickly go to your homes!’ 
At which, and at the glare of his eye, the more timid took 
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fright. Feeling his gaze upon them, seeing that he had no 
intention of withdrawing, they began to sneak away by ones and 
twos. Soon others missed them and took the alarm, and followed. 
A moment and scores were streaming away through lanes and 
alleys and along the main street. Presently the bolder and more 
turbulent found themselves a remnant. They glanced uneasily 
at one another and at Tavannes, took fright in their turn, and 
plunging into the current hastened away, raising now and then 
as they passed through the streets a cry of ‘ Vive Montsoreau! 
Montsoreau !’—which was not without its menace for the morrow. 

Count Hannibal waited motionless until no more than half a 
dozen groups remained in the open. ‘Then he gave the word to 
dismount ; for, so far, even the Countess and her women had kept 
their saddles, lest the movement which their retreat into the inn 
must have caused should be misread by the mob. Last of all he 
dismounted himself, and with lights going before him and behind, 
and preceded by Bigot, bearing his cloak and pistols, he escorted 
the Countess into the house. But even before they reached the 
chamber looking over the square from the first floor, in which 
supper was being set on for them, the news had flown through the 
length and breadth of Angers that for this night the danger was 
overpast. The hawk had come to Angers, and lo! it was a dove. 

Count Hannibal strode to one of the open windows and looked 
out. In the room, which was well lighted, were people of the 
house, going to and fro, setting out the table; and to Madame, 
standing beside the hearth—which held its summer dressing of 
green boughs—while her woman held water for her to wash, the 
scene recalled with painful vividness the meal at which she had 
been present on the morning of the St. Bartholomew—the meal 
which had ushered in her troubles. Naturally her eyes went to 
her husband, her mind to the horror in which she had held him 
then; and with a kind of shock she compared her old opinion of 
him with that which, much as she feared him, she now entertained. 

This afternoon, if ever, within the last few hours, if at all, he 
had acted in a way to justify that horror and that opinion. He 
had treated her brutally; he had insulted and threatened her, 
had almost struck her. And yet—and yet madame felt that she 
had moved so far from the point which she had once occupied 
that the old attitude was hard to understand. Hardly could she 
believe that it was on this man, much as she dreaded him, that 
she had looked with those feelings of repulsion. 
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She was still gazing at him with strange eyes, which strove to 
see two men in one, when he turned from the window. Absorbed 
in thought she had forgotten her occupation, and stood, the towel 
suspended in her half-dried hands. Before she knew what he was 
doing he was at her side; he bade the woman hold the bow], and 
he rinsed his hands. Then he turned, and without looking at the 
Countess, he dried his hands on the farther end of the towel 
which she was still using. 

She blushed faintly. A something in the act, more intimate 
and more familiar than had ever marked their intercourse, set her 
blood running strangely. When he turned away and bade Bigot’ 
unbuckle his spur-leathers, she stepped forward. 

‘I will do it!’ she murmured, on a sudden impulse. And 
as she knelt, she shook her hair about her face to hide its colour. 

‘Nay, madame, but you will soil your fingers!’ he said coldly. 

‘Permit me,’ she muttered half coherently. And though her 
fingers shook, she pursued and performed her task. 

When she rose he thanked her; and then the devil in the 
man, or the Nemesis he had provoked when he took her by force 
from another—the Nemesis of jealousy, drove him to spoil all. 
‘And for whose sake, madame?’ he added with a jeer—‘ mine 
or M. de Tignonville’s?’ And with a glance between jest and 
cruel earnest, he tried to read her thoughts. 

She winced as if he had indeed struck her, and the hot colour 
fled her cheeks. ‘For his sake!’ she said, with a shiver of pain. 
‘That his life may be spared!’ And she stocd back humbly, like 
a beaten dog. Though, indeed, it was for the sake of Angers, 
in thankfulness for the past rather than in any desperate hope of 
propitiating her husband, that she had done it! 

Perhaps he would have withdrawn his words. But before he 
could answer, the host, bowing to the floor, came to announce 
that all was ready, and that the Provost of the City, for whom 
M. le Comte had sent, was in waiting below. ‘Let him come 
up!’ Tavannes answered, grave and frowning. ‘And see you, 
close the room, sirrah! My people will wait on us. Ah!’ as 
the Provost, a burly man with a face framed for jollity, but now 
pale and long, entered and approached him with many salutations. 
‘How comes it, M. le Prévét—you are the Prévot, are you not?’ 

‘Yes, M. le Comte.’ 

‘How comes it that so great a crowd is permitted to meet in 
the streets? And that at my entrance, though I come unx 
announced, I find half of the city gathered together ?’ 
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The Provost stared. ‘Respect, M. le Conite,’ he said, ‘ for 
His Majesty’s letters, of which you are the bearer, no doubt 
induced us j 

‘Who said I brought letters ?’ 

‘Who r 

‘Who said I brought letters?’ Count Hannibal repeated in a 
strenuous voice. And he ground his chair half about and faced 
the astonished magistrate. ‘Who said I brought letters ?’ 

‘Why, my lord,’ the Provost stammered, ‘it was everywhere 
yesterday , 

‘Yesterday ?’ 

‘Last night, at latest—that letters were coming from the King.’ 

‘By my hand ?’ 

‘By your lordship’s hand—whose name is so well known here,’ 
the magistrate added, in the hope of clearing the great man’s brow. 

Count Hannibal laughed darkly. ‘My hand will be better 
known by-and-by,’ he said. ‘See you, sirrah, there is some 
practice here. What is this cry of Montsoreau that I hear ?’ 

‘Your lordship knows that he is His Grace’s lieutenant- 
governor in Saumur.’ 

‘IT know that, man. But is he here ?’ 

‘He was at Saumur yesterday, and ’twas rumoured three days 
back that he was coming here to extirpate the Huguenots. Then 
word came of your lordship and of His Majesty’s letters, and 
twas thought that M. de Montsoreau would not come, his 
authority being superseded.’ 

‘I see. And now your rabble think that they would prefer 
M. Montsoreau. That is it, is it ?’ 

The magistrate shrugged his shoulders and opened his hands. 
‘Pigs!’ he said. And having spat on the floor he looked 
apologetically at the lady. ‘ True pigs!’ 

‘What connections has he here ?’ Tavannes asked. 

‘He is a brother of my lord the Bishop’s vicar, who arrived 
yesterday.’ 

‘With a rout of shaven heads who have been preaching and 
stirring up the town!’ Count Hannibal cried, his face growing 
red. ‘Speak man, is itso? But I'll be sworn it is!’ 

‘There has been preaching,’ the Provost answered reluctantly. 

‘Montsoreau may count his brother, then, for one. That one, 
a fool, but with a knave behind him, and a knave who has no 
cause to love us! And the Castle? “Tis held by one of M. de 
Montsoreau’s creatures, I take it ?’ 
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‘Yes, my lord.’ 

‘With what force ?’ 

The magistrate shrugged his shoulders, and looked doubtfully 
at Badelon, who was keeping the door. 

Tavannes followed the glance with his usual impatience. 
‘Mon Dieu, you need not look at him!’ he cried. ‘He has 
sacked St. Peter’s and singed the Pope’s beard with a holy 
candle! He has been served on the knee by Cardinals; and is 
Turk or Jew, or monk or Huguenot as I please. And madame ’— 
for the Provost’s astonished eyes, after resting awhile on the old 
soldier’s iron visage, had passed to her—‘is Huguenot, so you 
need have no fear of her! There, speak man,’ with impatience, 
‘and cease to think of your own skin!’ 

The Provost drew a deep breath, and fixed his small eyes on 
Count Hannibal. 

‘Tf I knew, my lord, what you—why, my own sister’s son’— 
he paused, his face began to work, his voice shook—‘is a 
Huguenot! Ay, my lord, a Huguenot! And they know it!’ 
he continued, a sudden flush of rage augmenting the emotion 
which his countenance betrayed. ‘Ay, they knowit! And 
they push me on at the Council, and grin behind my back; 
Lescot, who was Provost two years back and would match his 
son with my daughter; and Thuriot who prints for the Univer- 
sity! They nudge one another, and egg me on, till half the 
city thinks it is I would kill the Huguenots! I!’ And again 
his voice broke. ‘And my own sister’s son a Huguenot! And 
my girl at home white-faced for—for his sake.’ 

Tavannes scanned the man shrewdly. ‘Perhaps she is of the 
same way of thinking ?’ he said. 

The Provost started, and lost one half of his colour. ‘ God 
forbid!’ he cried, ‘saving madame’s presence! Who says so, my 
lord, lies!’ 

‘ Ay, lies not far from the truth.’ 

‘My lord!’ 

‘Pish, man, Lescot has said it and will act on it. And 
Thuriot, who prints for the University! Would you ’scape 
them? You would? Then listen to me. I want but two 
things. First, how many men has Montsoreau’s fellow in the 
castle? Few, I know, for he is a niggard, and if he spends, he 
spends the Duke’s pay.’ 

‘Twelve. But five can hold it.’ 

‘Ay, but twelve dare not leave it! Let them stew in their 
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own broth! And now for the other matter. See, man, that 
before daybreak three gibbets, with a ladder and two ropes apiece, 
are set up in the square. And let one be before this door. You 
understand? Then let it be done! The rest,’ he added with a 
ferocious smile, ‘ you may leave to me.’ 

The magistrate nodded rather feebly. ‘ Doubtless,’ he said, 
his eye wandering here and there, ‘there are rogues in Angers. 
And for rogues the gibbet! But saving your presence, my lord, 
it is a question whether 

But M. de Tavannes’ patience was exhausted. ‘Will you do 
it?’ he roared. ‘That is the question. And the only question.’ 

The Provost jumped, he was so startled. ‘Certainly, my 
lord, certainly!’ he muttered humbly. ‘Certainly—I will!’ 
And bowing frequently, but saying no more, he backed himself 
out of the room. 

Count Hannibal laughed grimly after his fashion, and 
doubtless thought that he had seen the last of the magistrate for 
that night. Great was his wrath therefore, when, less than a 
minute later—and before Bigot had carved for him—the door 
opened and the Provost appeared again. He slid in, and without 
giving the courage he had gained on the stairs time to cool, 
he plunged into his trouble. 

‘It stands this way, M. le Corate,’ he bleated. ‘If I put up 
the gibbets and a man is hanged, and you have letters from the 
King, ’tis a rogue the less and no harm done. But if you have 
no letters from His Majesty, then it is on my shoulders they will 
put it, and ’twill be odd if they do not find a way to hang me to 
right him.’ 

Count Hannibal smiled grimly. ‘And your sister’s son ?’ he 
sneered. ‘And your girl who is white-faced for his sake, and 





may burn on the same bonfire with him? And——’ 

‘Mercy! Mercy!’ the wretched Provost cried. And he 
wrung his hands. ‘ Lescot and Thuriot——’ 

‘Perhaps we may hang Lescot and Thuriot——’ 


‘But I see no way out,’ the Provost babbled. ‘No way! 
No way !’ 

‘I am going to show you one,’ Tavannes retorted. ‘Ifthe 
gibbets are not in place by sunrise, I shall hang you from this 
window. That is one way out; and you'll be wise to take the 
other! For the rest and for your comfort, if I have no letters, it 
is not always to paper that the King commits his inmost heart.’ 
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The magistrate bowed. He quaked, he doubted, but he had 
no choice. ‘My lord,’ he said, ‘I put myself in your hands. 
It shall be done, certainly it shall be done. But, but——’ and 
shaking his head in foreboding he turned to the door. 

At the last moment, when he was within a pace of it, the 
Sountess rose and called to him. ‘M. le Prévot, a minute, if you 
please,’ she said. ‘There may be trouble to-morrow; your 
daughter may be in some peril. You will do well to send her 
to me. My lord’—and on the word her voice, uncertain before, 
grew full and steady—‘ will see that I am safe. And she will be 
safe with me.’ 

The Provost saw before him only a gracious lady, moved by a 
thoughtfulness unusual in persons of her rank. He was at no 
pains to explain the flame in her cheek, or the soft light which 
glowed in her eyes, as she looked at him, across her formidable 
husband. He was only profoundly grateful—moved even to 
tears. Humbly thanking her he accepted her offer for his child, 
and withdrew wiping his eyes. 

When he was gone, and the door had been closed behind him, 
Tavannes turned to the Countess, who still kept her feet. ‘You 
are very confident this evening,’ he sneered. ‘Gibbets do not 
frighten you, it seems, madame. Perhaps if you knew for whom 
the one before the door is intended ?’ 

She met his look with a searching gaze, and spoke with a 
ring of defiance in her tone. ‘I do not believe it!’ she said. 
‘I do not believe it! You who save Angers will not destroy him! 
You will not! You will not!’ And then her woman’s mood 
changing, with courage and colour ebbing together, ‘ Oh, no, you 
will not! You will not!’ she wailed. And she dropped on 
her knees before him, and holding up her clasped hands, ‘ God 
will put it in your heart to spare him—and me!’ 

He rose with a stifled oath, took two steps from her, and ina 
tone hoarse and constrained, ‘Go!’ he said. ‘Go, or sit! Do 
you hear, madame ? You try my patience too far!’ 

But when she had gone his face was radiant. He had brought 
her, he had brought all, to the point at which he aimed. To- 
morrow his triumph awaited him. To-morrow he who had cast 
her down would raise her up. 

He did not foresee what a day would bring forth. 


(Zo be continued.) 















